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Hundreds denied urgent treatment because of staff and bed shortages in paediatric intensive care units 

Crisis for Britain’s sick children 


UZ HUNT 

Health Editor 

At least 300 children have been 
denied urgent medical treat- 
ment in the past year because 
of a nationwide bed and staffing 
crisis in paediatric intensive 
care units, an investigation by 
the Independent has found. 

Some children have died 
while others are being cared for 
in less than optimum conditions 
on adult wards, or in district hos- 
pitals without specialist staff or 
facilities. Those who were lucky 
were admitted to intensive care 
elsewhere. Almost all experi- 
enced a delay in getting the 
treatment they needed. 

The Independent’s survey 
shows most big hospitals face a 
daily battle treating the sickest 
children in the country, more 
than two years after health 


ministers promised to boost in- 
tensive care services in response 
to a damning report from the 
British Paediatric Association. 

Dr Keith Dodd, consultant 
paediatrician at Derbyshire chil- 
dren s hospital and honouraiy 
secretary of the BPA, said las'l 
night: "‘How many children do 
we have to let die before we 
prove that intensive care is a 
necessary pan of the service?" 

Leeds is particularly hard 
hit, with some cancer treat- 
ments suspended at St James's 
University Hospital owing to 
pressure on children's IC beds. 
Only 11 of IS IC beds are in use 
because of financial restraints. 
At'Leeds General Infirmary one 
child a day is regularly refused 
admission to the IC liniu 

Thirty-one children have 
been turned away from the 
Royal Manchester Children s 


Hospital since September. At 
the Bristol Children’s Hospital. 
21 children have been refused 
admission since November. 

London's Si Mary's hospital, 
has referred 4J children with 
meningitis to other hospitals in 
the past year. Two died in De- 
cember after the hospital could 
not find beds for them. 

The British Medical Associ- 


ation and the Royal College of 
Nursing last night called for im- 
mediate action to resolve the 
crisis, as Labour demanded a 
freeze on bed closures. 

The crisis in children s IC ser- 
vices has particular resonance 
for the Government. A review 
of the NHS, announced in 
March 1988, was triggered in 
pan by the outcry over IC bed 


closures and a shortage of spe- 
cialist nurses ai Birmingham 
Children's Hospital. Urgent 
operations were cancelled re- 
peatedly and two children with 
heart problems died. 

Estimates put the number of 
IC children’s beds at about 
220. But lack of specialist nurs- 
es means up to 20 per cent may 
be closed at any one time. Sev- 


eral hospitals in the survey said 
they had approval for more beck 
but could not get the nurses. 

Medical advances have 
added to the demand for IC. ac- 
cording to Babuial Scrim, di- 
rector of special services at 
Birmingham Children's Hospi- 
tal. Its 12 ICU beds are run at 
close to 95 per cent occupancy, 
compared with a recommend- 


Tally of shame: the top hospitals that cannot cope 


St Mary’s Hospital, London: 
Has turned away 41 children 
with meningitis in the past 
year. Two of them later died. 

Great Ormond Street Hospi- 
tal for Sick Children, London: 
Has turned away 150 children 
in the past year, and has only 
11 of 19 IC beds open. 


Sheffield ChUcben’s Hospital: 

Had to refuse admission to 52 
children in the last three months 
of 1995, and has turned away 
10 this month alone. 


Bristol Children’s and St 
Michael's Hospital: Turned 
away 21 children in November 
and December. One child tak- 
en to Birmingham. 


Royal Alexandria Hospital for Royal Manchester Children's 
Sick Children, Brighton: Has Hospital: Has turned away 31 
turned away 7 children in 3 children since September 
months, one with meningitis. 1995. 


St James’s University Hospi- 
tal, Leeds: "We have 11 beds 
in use in the ICU but have 18 
available to us which we can't 
use because we cant afford it" 

Leeds General Infirmary: 

“One kid was brought here 
DQA [dead on arrival from Man- 
chester]..." 


ed figure of 70 per cent. In 1993 
the Government ordered a re- 
view by all health regions of pae- 
diatric intensive care provision 
. following the first ever national 
survey carried out by the BPA. 

Reports were submitted in 
December 1994 but no nation- 
al overview has been produced. 
The BPA wants a regional net- 
work of paediatric ICUsset up 
with safe ambulance transfer for 
children, and with care specified 
and funded within service 
agreements between purchasers 
(health authorities and fund- 
holding GPs) and providers. 

The British Paediatric Asso- 
ciation said Stephen Dorrell, 
Secretary of State for Health, 
must make more money avail- 
able for what is stHJ regarded as 
a “Cinderella service." 

Hoists hospitals had “less in- 
centive" to fund the expensive 


high-tech beds. Dr Dodd said, 
or recruit highly-qualified nurs- 
es and pay them accordingly up 
to £20,000 annually. 

The RCN said nurses became 
disillusioned when hospitals re- 
fused to fund the extra-training 
they needed to work in IC, or 
give them time off to study. 

A spokesman for the NHS 
Executive said last night that it 
had commissioned a new study 
on paediatric IC needs, and the 
Medical Research Council was 
considering a study to deter- 
mine the provision of beds. A 
national computerised bed ser- 
vice was also a possibility. 

[Paediatric intensive care] is 
a speciality that has a variable 
and predictable demand and we 
recognise a very considerable 
peak this year, exacerbated by 
meningitis," he said. 

Death of a child, page 3 


Arafat wins 
with huge 
majority 


PATRICK COCKBURN 

Jerusalem 

Yasser Arafat was elected Pres- 
ident yesterday in the first-ever 
Palestinian general election, 
which brings the Palestinians in 
Gaza and the West Bank dose 
to forming the 23rd Arab state. 

Mr Arafat was elected with 84 
per cent of the vote over a weak 
opponent in an election that saw 
larger numbers of Palestinians 
than expected turn out to vote 
for him and an 8$-member leg- 
islative council. 

Israel said the election result 



President: Arafat yesterday 

showed that a decisive majori- 
ty of Palestinians support the 
peace agreements signed by 
Mr Arafat, which have led to a 
partial withdrawal of Israeli 
forces from land they captured 
in the 1967 war. 

In a surprise, Israel has 
agreed to allow Mr Arafat to 
summon the Palestinian par- 
liament-in -exile to meet in Gaza 
or the West Bank. Many guer- 
rillas who have fought against 
Israel belong to the body, the 
Palestine National Council. Mr 
Arafat has promised to re- 
move, within two months of the 
election, a clause in the Pales- 
tinian charter calling for the 
destruction of Israel. 

He was in a triumphant 
mood after his overwhelming 


victory and the somewhat less 
sweeping success of his politi- 
cal movement. Fatah. Unofficial 
Palestinian Council results for 
79 of the 88 seats, gave Fatah 
50 seats and the allied Fida par- 
ty, 2; Independents, 23; Inde- 
pendent Islamic, 2; the National 
Democratic Coalition party, 1; 
and the People’s Party,l 

“This is a new era," Mr 
Arafat said. “It is the first leg- 
islative and presidential elec- 
tions for the Palestinian people. 
This is the foundation for our 
Palestinian slate.” 

Mr Arafat’s election drew 
congratulations from world 
leaders and scorn from Arab 
radicals. The Israeli Prime Min- 
ister, Shimon Peres, telephoned 
Mr Arafat with his congratula- 
tions. The European Union 
said the resulL “justly rewarded" 
Mr Arafat's peace efforts. “I 
look upon yesterday as one of 
the historic turning points in the 
history of Palestine and the 
Middle East," said former US ; 
president Jimmy Carter, who 
brokered the Israeli-Egyptian 
peace treaty of 1979, and was an 
election observer on Saturday. 

Iran dismissed the impor- 
tance of Mr Arafat’s victory as 
shaky and limited by Israel. 
“Despite Western propagan- 
da, one cannot take the results 
of these elections as a criterion 
for the legitimacy of the PLQ 
and the compromisers among 
the Pal estini an people,” I ranian 
radio said. 

“This is a false success be- 
cause the real national council 
should be one elected by all 
Palestinians not only in Gaza or 
the West Bank but also by ex- 
iles all over the world," said 
George Habbash, leader of the 
ftjpular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine. 

Apart from Hebron, from 
which Israeli forces have not 
withdrawn, Palestinians large- 
ly ignored opposition calls for 
a boycott of the polls. 

Vote for legitimacy, page 10 


Clare Short stirs 
education row 
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DONALD MACINTYRE 

Political Editor 

Turbulence within the Labour 
Party over the decision of Har- 
riet Hannan, the shadow health 
spokeswoman, to send her son 
to a grammar school intensified 
yesterday with a robust attack 
by her colleague Clare Short on 
selective education. - 

Ms Short’s backing for a 
non-seleclive education policy 
came amid strong indications 
that Ms Harman continues to 
enjoy the full backing of Tony 
Blair, the Labour leader, and 
that he "respects" her decision 
to send her second son to St 
Olave’s School in Bromley. 

Ms Short, Labour transport 
spokeswoman, said: “They [Ms 
Hannan and her husband] must 
make the derision for their 
child and must answer to Har- 
riet’s constituents for it." 

While denying that the move 
would “rock the unity" of the 
party she went out of her way 
to mount a strong defence of 
Labour's opposition to selective 
education. 

“Britain's old tradition of 
having selection and having an 
filite that do well educational- 
ly and writing off most children 
for a future of unskilled work 
will not do any more," she said. 

“The old yearning for selec- 
tion for some rather than im- 
provement in standards for all 
will not serve the children of our 
country or our economic needs. 
We must do belter. We must en- 
hance standards right across the 
system." 

By contrast it was emphasised 
by other senior Labour sources 
that they were “relaxed" about 
Ms Harman's move and that she 
had not acted “in conflict” with 
Labour policy because this had 
left it open to local councils to 
preserve existing grammar 
schools. Indeed it was made 
clear that councils would not be 
able to abolish such grammar 
schools without a ballot of lo- 
cal parents -which would be vir- 
tually certain to endorse existing 
grammar schools. 

One senior Labour figure 



Short: ‘We must do better' 

suggested that Ms Hannan's 
move could help to reassure 
parents who strongly believe in 
grammar schools and are con- 
sidering voting Labour. That ar- 
gument draws some support 
from a Harris poll showing that 
more than half the electorate 
want the Government to bring 
back grammar and secondary 
modem schools. 


Fifty four per cent of the 980 
adults questioned in the poll 
backed a return to grammar 
schools, secondary moderns 
and the 11-plus. However, the 
return of grammar schools and 
the 1 1-plus is not supported by 
the youngest group in the sur- 
vey - the 18-24-year-olds with 
the most recent experience of 
comprehensive education — or 
by the group most likely to have 
school-age children - the 35-44- 
year-olds. 

But Baroness Williams, who 
was the last Education Se Cretan- 
in a Labour government, while 
expressing sympathy for Ms 
Harman, accused Labour of 
being in disarray. 

“I think their dilemma is a 
real one in the sense that clear- 
ly there is a tendency for more 
money, more resources, better 
teachers, to begin to move to- 
wards schools which arc well 
placed," she said on BBC Ra- 
dio 4’s The World This Weekend. 

Unlikely rebels, page 2 
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The ‘Independent 

Because of rising costs, in par- 
ticular newsprint, the weekday 
price of the Independent is in- 
creased to 40p from today. 

Forte rebuked 

The Takeover Panel rebuked 
Forte in a twist to the Grana- 
da takeover battle. Rage 16 

Today’s weather 

Cold, cloudy* with some drizzle 
or sleet. Section Two, page 25 


Shapely CDs put music world in a spin 
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NIGEL W1LLMOTT and 
REBECCA FOWLER 

For Tchaikovsky it might be a 
swan, for the Rolling Stones a 
parr of pouting lips and for 
Madonna a basque. You can 
now have a CD in any shape as 
long as it's not round. 

The launch of multi-shaped 
CDs was announced tins week, 
following the fluke discovery by- 
two German students that the 
discs do not need not be round 
to play. They achieved the 
breakthrough after attacking 

an old Kylie Minogue CD with 
a fret saw. 

Mario Koss, 27, studying 

Chinese and economics, and 


Axel Wilhelm. 31. training to be 
a sound engineer at Berlin’s 
Rise University, ail grooves into 
the CD and discovered Ms 
Minogue s songs were still in- 
tact from start to finish. 

“We just wondered what 
would happen. Now we ask 
ourselves every day why did no 
one think of Axis before,” Mr 
Koss said. 

The implications for the mar- 
keting of the CD. which has 
reached sales of 14 billion in its 
circular form, are endless. 
Record companies are already 
commissioning artists for new 
designs. 

A CD has a vast storage ca- 
pacity. and plays from the inside 


out, which means that only a 
small central circle is necessary 
to cany up to 60 minutes of mu- 
sic. Hie rest of the disc is re- 
dundant, and Mr Koss and Mr 
Wilhelm have developed the 
technique that allows it to be 
used in different shapes for 
mass production. 

The launch was met enthu- 
siastically at the music industry's 
annual festival in Cannes last 
week. A number of experi- 
mental copies have already- 
been pressed. The first shaped 
CD was launched m Germany 
in the form of a cog wheel. 

Burger King produced 1 mil- 
lion copies of a hamburger- 
shaped dance compilation as 


pan of a promotion: and David 
Bowie-shaped CDs went on 
limited release to launch the 
singer's latest single. 

The computer industry is 
also experimenting with differ- 
ent shaped CDs, and has pro- 
duced the most complex design 
so far, a medieval monster for 
a CD-rom game. A car-shaped 
CD is to follow’ for a quiz that 
will coincide with the start of the 
Formula 1 season. 

The fret saw used for the 
original experiment is now in a 
glass case in the Berlin office 
taken over by the two students. 
They have set up a company to 
sell their designs, headed by Mr 
Koss’s grandmother. 
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Ashdown hints at Labour PR deal 


DONALD MACINTYRE 

Political Editor 

The possibility of a new era of 
coalition in return for a firm 
commitment by Tony Biair to 
back reform oF Britain's elec- 
toral system will be laid out 
tonight by Paddy Ashdown, the 
Liberal Democrat leader. 

In a key speech, Mr Ashdown 
will imply that Labour could 
count on the support of die third 
party for more than one term 
If Tony Blair were to put his 


weight behind proposals for 
proportional representation in 
the referendum which he has 
promised for the next Parlia- 
ment. 

In language which will inject 
momentum to the prospects of 
long term cooperation between 
ihe two Opposition parties, Mr 
Ashdown said he did not believe 
Britain's needs could be be 
met by a “angle party.” And 
while rejecting outright the 
idea of protection pacts, he did 
not rule out the sort of “mutu- 


al endorsement” floated by the 
senior liberal Democrat peer 
Lord MacNalfy and intended to 
stimulate tactical voting. 

The move came as party 
managers moved to play down 
the impact of the leak of 3H in- 
ternal “SWOT” document- 
based on the common business 


“Strengths and Weaknesses of 
the Team-which is notably frank 
about the party’s needs to make 
some of its policies - including 
tax policies more watertight 


In his Breakfast with Fwst in- 
terview yesterday Mr Ashdown 
said; “Given the wreckage left 
behind by the Conservative 
Party, 1 believe that the things 
that need to be done to give 
Britain a modem constitution, 
to give it a chance in the next 
century, to put this country 
right probably cannot be done 
in a single parliament, probably 
cannot be done by a single par- 
ty and certainty cannot be done 
unless we are prepared to 
construct a new contract be- 


tween politicians and people” 

Refusing to be drawn on 
possible demands for Cabinet 
seats as a price of support for 
a Labour government Mr Ash- 
down was careful to keep open 
his options between full support, 
issue by issue support or sitting 
on the Opposition benches- 
possibly in the event of a Tory 
wipeout in the general election 
as the main opposition party. 

“At this moment the impor- 
tant thing is to say what you 
want for your country, not 


whose bum sits on the leather 
seat in a government Daimfer, 
he said. 


DUUH.UIU*— er. ,. 

would spell out m detail bp 
terns for supporting a Blah; ad- 
ministration in advance of the 
general election. He will say 
tonight that he wants the Com- 
mons to agree on electoral re- 
form before the proposals are 
put to a post-legislative refer- 
endum of the British people. 

Mr Ashdown also made 
clear that he did not want to 


alienate disaffected Torvsup 
porters who were conadermg 
turning to the Liberal Democ- 
rats in wake of *ede,cctn>n 

up Pmma Njcbolson. 



A Partv raracai 
rected’at wooing disaffected 
Tories has been prepared for 
Wednesday. 

“I think the Tory Rartv is now 
in terminal decay and disarray- 

Etnma Nicholson’s defection 
was, in mv view, an event which 
spoke to lens ofriJousands 
across the country, he said. 


The comfortable child-centred home 
of two unlikely education rebels 


Donald Macintyre 

on the film beliefs 
of Harriet Harman 
and Jack Dromey 

Harriet Harman is said to have 
told friends that it is sometimes 
harder to go through “the eve 
of a needle” than to be at once 
a good mother and a good 
politician. 

Whether or not she imagined 
that her decision to send her 
son, Joseph, to St Olave's. a 
grammar school in Orpington, 
Kent, would provoke quite the 
coverage and turbulence it has. 
it would be absurd to imagine 
that she did it without any 
thought for the risks involved. 

On one level, she and her 
husband. Jack Dromey. are an 
almost Identikit New Labour 
couple. 

She is a St PaulVcducaled 
lawyer from a professional and 
liberal middle class family (fa- 
ther a Harley Street doctor, 
mother an LSE graduate and 
lawyer) who worked for the 
Brent Law Centre before going 
to the National Council for 
Civil Liberties. 

He is a highly articulate trade 
union official, with a working- 
dass Irish-born father, active in 
the Labour movement, who 


Poll support for 
grammar schools 


Mora than half the electorate 
wants the Government to 
bring back granmar and sec- 
ondary modem schools, ac- 
cording to a poll published 
today, writes Jixfitti Judd. 

The Hams poll, canted out 
just after the announce- 
ment of the Prime Minister’s 
plans to allow schools to se- 
lect more pupils, comes as 
the political battle over se- 
lection intensifies with the 
decision by Harriet Harman, 
shadow Secretary of State 
for Health, to send her son 
to a grammar school. 

testorday the tootepenctenf 
on Sunday revealed that 
Labour is to ballot parents 
of primary school children to 
areas with dammar schools 
about whether they wish to 
keep foem. 

-Fifty four per cent of the 
980- adults questioned 
backed a return to grammar 
schools, secondaiy mod- 
ems and the 11-plus. The 
:j»fl was One of a series com- 
missioned fay the Association 
of Teachers and Lecturers. 



At home: Jack Dromey and Harriet Hannan go to great lengths to make time for their children 


was a key figure in the bitter 
Gxunwick dispute in the late 
1970s and is now a good deal 
more likely to use his media 
skills and powers of argument 
to further the case of his mem- 
bers than foment a strike. 

But although they are both 
ambitious and energetic, they 
are also notably active parents, 
taking care to return home 
whenever possible and ensuring 
that one parent is present on 
evenings when the other - be- 
cause of the demands of the job 
-is not 

Their comfortable but unos- 


tentatious family house in 
Herne Hill , according to 
friends, is pleasantly child cen- 
tred, with plenty of school art 
on the walls. Hairy, 13, Joseph, 
11 and Amy, 9, have never 
been shooed away just because 
an adult happens to tum up. 

And although they have a 
network of close friends with- 
in the party - mainly, though not 
exclusively, modernisers - they 
are not grand socialises in the 
manner of the late 1930s set of 
up-and-coming Labour politi- 
cians- “Chance would be a fine 
thing," Ms Harman told an in- 


terviewer last year. “Could you 
tell me when we last went out?" 

They are just not flashy “fine 
wine and rich food" types. In the 
same interview, Ms Harman de- 
scribed her principles of fami- 
ly life as “utilitarian" - running 
the household for the good of 
the greatest number. 

Her supporters point out, 
firstly that St Olave's is a state 
school, and in a neighbouring 
borough; secondly, that while 
Labour is against more elective 
schools, it has effectively made 
clear that it will not seek the 
abolition of easting ones, so that 


her decision is not “in conflict" 
with Labour policy. 

One of her difficulties now, 
at least internally, will be private 
anger from those Labour politi- 
cians who send their own chil- 
dren to comprehensives 
because they feel for party rea- 
sons they have to, and so, in 
some cases, putting political 
goals above pure family ones. 
They may therefore resent Ms 
Hannan’s deciding to do the op- 
posite. 

She has proved an effective 
and hard-working campaign- 
er, probably now with her ide- 


al brief. She deserves a good 
deal of credit for toughing out 
demands for an unrealistic fig- 
ure for the national minimum 
wage while establishing an ide- 
ologically credible case for set- 
ting one. 

Regarded by Tony Blair as a 
star, she is certainly on course 
for high Cabinet office. A first 
class presenter, she has an en- 
gaging sense of humour. Now 
she may have to draw quite 
deeply on all her qualities to en- 
sure that she remains known as 
the able and committed politi- 
cian she undoubtedly is. 


Radical plan 
for two-tier 
state pensions 


A radical plan for a two-tier 
pension scheme is due to be un- 
veiled this week as pressure 
grows for reform of the provi- 
sion of retirement income. 

After a two-year study, the 
Retirement Income Inquiry is 
expected to recommend to- 
morrow a safety net state pen- 
sion backed up by a top-up 
scheme with compulsory mini- 
mum contributions from em- 
ployees and employers. 

Publication of the indepen- 
dent inquiry’s report coincides 
with a survey showing that mil- 
lions of Britons of working age 
have no idea wbai their pension 
is likely to be. 

And yesterday Frank Held, 
the Labour chairman of the 
Commons social security com- 
mittee who has proposed radi- 
cal reform of the welfare state, 
warned that people should be 
made to set aside 15 per cent of 
their income for pensions. 

Writing in theSumfay Affrror, 
he said increased saving was the 
only way to get round public re- 
sistance to paying higher taxes 
to maintain pension levels. 

“W: are spending fewer years 
at work, retiring earlier and liv- 
ing longer. We wfl] have ade- 
quate pensions only if we set 
asde more of today's income for 
tomorrow,” he said. 

The Retirement Income In- 
qiriiy was set up under a former 
Treasury mandarin. Sir John 


Anson, amid concern about 
bow to fund the pensions of a 
rapidly ageing population. 

The number of people of 
working age for each person of 
pension age will have fallen to 
2.7 by 2030 from 33 in 1991. At 
present basic stale retirement 
pensions for some 10 million 
people cost £2fibn a year, but by 
2030 the basic pension is fore- 
cast to cost £42bn a year. 

Sir John's committee - drawn 
from business, consumer 
groups, trade unions, the Cihr 
and the pensions industry - is 
expected to recommend all 
pensioners should be guaran- 
teed a state-backed minimum 
income in retirement through a 
new assured pension. Pension- 
ers whose income was below the 
minnrmm would receive extra 
payments from the state. 

Employers and employees 
would also be required to make 
at least minimum contributions 
to an individuals pension fund, 
either through a company 
scheme, personal pension or a 
new national scheme. 

The need for a public debate 
on pensions was highlighted 
by the publication yesterday of 
a~ survey by the insurer Eagle 
Star, a leading provider of re- 
tirement income schemes. 

It showed fewer than half the 
people over IS (46 per cent) had 
any idea of the pension they 
could expect in retirement. 


Wild boy brings 
dreams to life 


TAMSIN BLANCHARD 

Raris 

John Galliano last night took a 
French bourgeois institution - 
the house of Givenchy - and 
turned it upside down with his 
first collection since taking over 
at the helm of the legendary 
couturier last July. 

The Givenchy customers of 
old will be looking elsewhere for 
their neat suits and elegant 
evening gowns from now on, 
because tire British designer’s 
debut collection was aimed at 
whole new class of customer, in- 
cluding Marissa Be reason - 
granddaughter of the great Schi- 
aparelli - and Paloma Picasso. 

Tina Turner sat enraptured 
throughout and there were dol- 
lar signs flashing in her eyes as 
she was swept backstage for a 
closer look at duchess satin 
ballgowns with 12ft trains, de- 
ceptively simple plain black 
smoking suits, oriental kimono 
opera coats, lime green ball- 
gowns and bright red and or- 
ange column dresses, made of 
sari silk. Model Kirsten Mc- 
Nemeny bowed to the rock 
star's fed at the end of the show 
to plant a kiss firmly on her lips. 

The genteel and Low-key 
house of Givenchy that was al- 
ways the home of restrained, 
tasteful dressing, has changed 
beyond all recognition in the 



John Galliano: Fantasy 


hands of the wild boy. But this 
was the collection the designer 
has always wanted to show. 

And while his ready-to-wear 
collections might, in the past, 
have been irrelevant for every- 
day life, the fantasy world of 
haute couture is what he has al- 
ways dreamed of. 

In this context, his clothes, 
themselves full of references to 
great moments in fashion his- 
tory, are a new step forward for 
haute couture. 

The collection also marked 
the debut of the new face of 
Givenchy - not Kate Moss 
or Stella Tennant, but an un- 
known 16-year -old American, 
plucked by Galliano from a 
film audition. Ramsey Jones, 
from Tampa, Florida, has signed 
an exclusive contract 
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Bottom»ey agrees 
to lottery talks 

Virginia BottomJcy- 

tarv of Staw for NabonalHu* 

gasSSS? 

SfeSKMS 

raised expectation* of a £4ftn 
prize next 1,15 

ond time thiV 7^ r - 

Mrs Boitonficj s department 
and the? ; Nalional Lottery or- 
ganiser. Cainctot, are stift rceJ- 

friE from the shock of l wo 
double-rollover draw m a row 
and criticism of the first mep- 
jackpot on 6 
three winners shared £42m. 

Representatives of lire 
Church of England, the Qnmm 
of Scotland, the Methodists, the 

Baptist diurdrcs and the Roman 

Grtholic churches approached 
Mis Bottomry because the)' 
said the jackpot was too big. The 

delegation will be led by the 
Bishop of Liverpool, tbe Rt 
Rev David Sheppard. _ 

The winning numbers m Sat- 
urday's draw were 23. 37, 33. 3a 
25 and 5. The bonus was 3. 

Religious boycott 

More than 1,500 Muslim pupils 
at 40 schools in KirUees; Wsst 
Yorkshire, are boycotting reli- 
gious education classes. Their 
parents believe the syllabus is 
too orientated toward Chris- 
tianity and a Moslem leader 
warned that the boycott could 
spread across the country. 

Search for walker 

A major search was underway 
in the Scottish Highlands for a 
walker who failed to return to 
his hotel in Kingussie on Sat- 
urday. RAF Kinloss mountain 
rescue team and Cairngorm 
mountain rescue team were 
searching between Newton- 
more and Kingussie, near the 
winter resort of Aviemore. 

Abduction charges 

Two women and three men will - 
appear before Wigan magis- 
trates today charged in con- 
nection with the disappearance 
of a three-year-old girl with her 
mother after she was placed m 
foster care by Wigan social ser- 
vices. The girl went missing on 
Wednesday during a supervised 
visit to her parents a! a family . 
centre in Platt Bridge. She was 
found safe at a bouse in Salford. ' 
Greater Manchester on Friday. 

Newbury protest 

Chainsaw workers on tbe New- 
bury bypass site will be con- ■ 
fronted by messages from 
children asking them to spare 
the trees today. Dozens of 
young children' as young as . 
five, joined their parents for a . 
Friends of the Earth “tree dress- w 
mg” demonstration at the week- 
end, tying ribbons around the 
oaks and silver birches and pin- 
ning poems and letters to item. 

Yacht adventure 

A British yachtswoman at- 
tempting to sail 27,000 mflessoto - 
and non-stop the “wrong- way’' 
round the world completed a 
dangerous short-cut through 
the Le Main; Strait in the South 
Atlantic Saroamba Brewster; 29, 
who was expected to round 
Cape Horn early today, is rac- 
ing in the 67ft Heath Insured to 
beat tbe record of 161 days set 
by Mike Golding in 1994. 
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Murdered mother ‘fled to women’s refuge’ 


macrUNNON 

A mother who was killed aloni 
with her four children hai 
scmght sanctuary in a refuge fo 
battered women in another cih 
after fleeing the family home 
it emerged yesterday. ' 

The woman., aged 35. whc 
med on Saturday after she wa« 
stabbed in the tar park of Birm 
tngham New Street r.iiJway sia 
tion, had moved 150 miles four 


the multi-racial area of Mont- 
pelier. Bristol. 

She died in a during a row 
with a man as her iwo-and-u- 
nalf-year-old son, who was lat- 
er found strangled in the back 
of a car. was due to be handed 
over as part of a custody 
arrangement. 

Several hours later police 
broke down the door of the fam- 
ily’s home in West Grove. Bris- 
tol, and found the bodies of 


three other sisleis. aged 14. 11 
and nine, dead in their beds. 

Last night a 38-year- old man. 
believed to be the woman's 
husband, was still being ques- 
tioned by detectives in Birm- 
ingham. after being treated in 
hospital for cuts to his wrists. 

Two other boys, believed to 
be from the same family, es- 
caped the tragedy and were be- 
ing cared for by their 
grandparents. 


Detectives know’ the man 
and woman met at noon on Sat- 
urday. w’bcn the child was 
passed to the man at New 
Street station. In the nevt two 
hours the young boy was stran- 
gled and left in the car before 
his mother was stabbed to 
death. 

Yesterday, a businessman 
told how he tried to save the 
woman, launching himself at her 
attacker with his bag until a po- 


licewomen disarmed him. Har- 
ry Robinson. 4S. a financial 
consultant who served in the 
Royal Signals regiment, was 
meeting ms wife at the station. 

“As I came out of the station 
1 scanned across the car park for 
my wife's car and I could see di- 
rectly in front of me an Asian 
man with a woman at his feet.” 
he said. "He appeared to be 
punching her and kicking her. 
I was going to say something to 


him, shout at him. when I 
realised there was a very large 
knife in his hand. 1 ran towards 
him. and as I did so. I raised my 
bag and threw it at him. That 
knocked him back only about 
6 ft, against a car. 

“He still had the knife in his 
hand, he came forward again 
and I thought he was going to 
come for me. 1 lifted my bag to 
defend myself but he totally ig- 
nored me and went towards the 


woman again. I launched for- 
ward and threw my bag at him- 
which knocked him back again. 

“Then the police officer ar- 
rived at my side and was shout- 
ing at him. 1 don’t know 
whether he dropped the knife 
or whether she hit him but the 
knif e fell to the ground.” 

PC Jill Spencer, 21, gave the 
woman first aid as other officers 
arrested the man. The woman 
was taken to hospital but was 


pronounced dead on arrival. 

Detective Superintendent 
Malcolm Ross, lending the in- 
quiry, said: “The whole issue is 
very probably domestic." 

He said the woman had left 
her Bristol home months ago 
and moved to the refuge in Edg- 
baston, south of Birmingham's 
city centre. “She was living in a 
refuge to try to give her some 
respite from some on-going 
domestic problems,” he said. 



Intensive care crisis: Desperately sick children pay the price as health managers struggle to balance books 

Death of 
a child 
returns 
to haunt 
the NHS 


LIZ HUNT and 
JASON KERRIGAN 

This week the ghost of Babv 


/u 


Barber relumed to haunt the 
health service. Few people will 
remember his short, troubled, 
life, but for the 57 days David 
Barber survived in the winter of 
1987. he was at the centre of a 
political furore. 

His case was a major factor 
in the Government review of the 
NHS which prompted sweeping 
reforms and resulted in the 
introduction of the internal 
market. 

Baby Barber was the des- 
perately sick child whose urgent 
heart operation was postponed 
five limes because of a shortage 
of intensive care nurses at the 
Birmingham Children's Hospi- 
tal. When eventually he had his 
operation, he lived just 11 days. 

Nine years on, as the Inde- 
pendent's survey reveals, there 
are many potential Baby Bar- 
bers being denied a bed in pae- 
diatric intensive care units 
around the country. Some chil- 
dren have died. Ironically, the 
changes within the NHS now 
work against the Government 
taking action to resolve the 
problems. It is. health ministers 
argue, a matter for individual 
trusts to resolve by balancing 
their budgets. 

Bui as the survey shows, de- 
mand far outstrips supply. It is 
worse in the winter and has been 
aggravated during the past two 
months by the meningitis scare, 
but virtually every hospital we 
spoke to reported problems 
throughout the year. The situ- 
ation nationally is becoming 
increasingly desperate. 

At St James’s University 
Hospital in Leeds, a spokesman 
said that some cancer treat- 
ments had been postponed be- 
cause “we have been unable to 
cope” with the demand from 
very sick children. “We haven't 
turned anyone away although 
we have received two patients 


Short and troubled life: David Barber lived for just 57 days, and his death following heart surgery postponed five times prompted a political furore over paediatric care 


from hospitals in Manchester. 
We have 1 1 beds in use in ICU 
[intensive care unit) but have IS 
available to us which we can't 
use because we can't afford it.” 

At the Leeds General Infir- 
mary children have been turned 
away “frequently in the past few 
months, often one a day.” a 
spokesman said. “One kid was 
brought here DOA [dead on ar- 
rival] from Manchester. There 
are five paediatric ICU beds. It 
would be a big problem for us 
10 find staff for any new beds.” 

In London. St Mary's Hos- 
pital has had to refuse admis- 
sion to 41 children with 


meningitis in the past year. 
Two died in December after the 
hospital could not find beds for 
them. Great Ormond Street 
Hospital for Sick Children is un- 
der added pressure because of 
its specialist status. However, of 
19 ICU beds only II are open, 
largely because of staffing prob- 
lems. .About 150 children have 
been turned away this year. 

At the Brighton Health care 
NHS Trust, seven children have 
been turned away in the last 
three months, one with menin- 
gitis. A spokesman said: “We 
could not find the extra staff to 
cope even if we had more beds.” 


At the Bristol Children’s and 
St Michael's Hospital, three 
children were refused treat- 
ment in November and 18 in 
December. One little boy was 
taken to Birmingham last 
month because there were no 
beds; a spokeswoman said: “We 
have 12 beds in [paediatric] in- 
tensive care of which there are 
10 currently in use. We are hav- 
ing difficulty recruiting staff.” 

The Royal Liverpool Chil- 
dren’s Hospital at Alderhey, 
said it has had to turn children 
away on “several occasions”. 

There are II staff vacancies 
in paediatric IC at Manchester 


Children’s Hospital and the 
trust is recommending that chil- 
dren are taken elsewhere. 
“We've been forced to refuse 31 
kids since September 1995,” a 
spokesman said- “Our human 
resources have been pulling 
out all the stops to find staff but 
it is very difficult” 

Despite investing £500,000 in 
paediatric intensive care (IC) 
and opening two more beds, 
Sheffield Children’s Hospital 
turned away 52 children be- 
tween October and December 
last year, and 10 so far this year. 
At Newcastle General Hospital 
a spokeswoman said there had 


been no refusals as such but “we 
are often having to send kids on 
after initial assessment and 
emergency treatment”. In Birm- 
ingham paediatric IC cases are 
“juggled” between the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. Heartlands, 
and the City Hospital, by an 
emergency beds bureau. “We 
are coping.'’ a spokeswoman 
said. But Babula Sethia. clini- 
cal director of special services 
said that there are still those 
who cannot get access to care. 

Nottingham City Hospital 
and Queen’s Medical Centre 
which together provide intensive 
care for children in the city said 


they have turned 11 away since 
the stan of November. * 

In Belfast, the Royal Hospi- 
tal for Sick Children sard it is 
dealing with emergencies only. 
“We have eight ICU beds and 
operate at almost 100 per cent 
capacity.” a spokeswoman said. 
In Scotland, Glasgow- Chil- 
dren's Hospital ai Yorkhill, 
described the situation as “ex- 
tremely busy” but said no chil- 
dren had yet been turned away. 
At Edinburgh Sick Children’s 
NHS Trust, a spokeswoman 
said that no children were 
refused care but “that is not to 
say we have enough beds”. 
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Do you ever feel 
that you can’t keep 
up with the news? 
That, with the best 
will in the world, the 
intricacies of NHS 
reforms, the 
timetable of the 
Bosnian peace 
process 
and the 
problems 
of Terry 
Venables 
escape you? 

In short, 
have you lost the 
plot? 

In a three-part 
series starting 
tomorrow. 

Independent writers 
explain the issues, 
the characters and 
the possible outcome 
of the stories that 
continue to dominate 
the news: 

How 
mad 


are our 
cows? 

Who runs 
China? 

What’s 
the Millennium 
Commission up to? 
How many TV 
channels will you be 
watching a year from 
now? Why are 
England so bad at 
cricket? 

Tomorrow: 

Britain's politics and 
policy 

Wednesday: 

The state of the 
world 

Thursday: 

Arts, sport and 
broadcasting 


Love kept couple afloat after ferry sank 


Survivors: Caroline Harrison and Steve Nicholson 


A British couple last night de- 
scribed bow their lov e for each 
other kept them going as they 
swam in shark -infested waters 
for 20 hours, after their feny 
sank off the Indonesian coasL 

Steve Nicholson asked 24- 
year-old Caroline Harrison to 
many him when her spirits be- 
gan to fail after 10 hours sur- 
rounded by bodies in the sea. 

The couple promised each 
other they would survive as 
they clung to each other for an- 


other 10 hours before they 
were rescued. 

Mr NicholsoD, 34, sai± “I 
told her we should get married 
if we got to land and she said 
‘Yes’.” He added: “1 don’t think 
we would have survived if we 
had not had each other. Caro- 
line kept me going and I kept 
her going.” 

They were among only 47 
people to be found alive after 
the cement-carrying ferry sank 
off Banda Aceh with 210 


people on board on Friday 
night- Rescuers recovered 50 
bodies, including one identified 
only as a 32-year-old Irish 
woman, named Margaret, by 
the time the search was called 
off last night. 

The Britons, who are both 
from Eltham, south London, 
were treated in hospital for the 
effects of swallowing sea water. 
They were later taken to a ho- 
tel in Banda Aceh and the For- 
eign Office said they were still 


in a state of shock following 
their ordeal. 

The couple had been to- 
gether for four years, the last 
two of which they had spent 
backpacking around Australia 
and Asia. Mr Nicholson told 
ITN that they planned to return 
to Britain as soon as possible. 

Talking about his marriage 
proposal, he said: “It was not a 
classic, romantic proposal. I 
turned to her and said, ’When 
we get home, we'D get married. 


eh?' and she turned round and 
said ’okay’.” 

Mr Nicholson said the ferry- 
had gone down in less than 30 
seconds after it hit rocks. 

He said he tried to get life 
jackets, “but everybody was 
fighting each other for them and 
the next thing I knew was that 
the boat was already sinking”. 

The wreckage of the ferry was 
also found last night renewing 
hope that some people may stiU 
be alive inside. 
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For as little as £999 (£1,203.20 ind. VAT and delivery), the feature packed Dell 
Dimension P90t gives you 90 MHz of impressive Pentium® processor power Its also 
designed with the flexibility and expansion potential to meet your needs in the 
future. And as with all Dimension systems, you can expect built-in quality, reliability 
and product compatability. Backing you up is our award winning Openline' 
Hardware Technical Support Service available throughout the life of your system. 
The Dimension P90t from Dell. Call us today on 01344 720000 for maximum 
productivity at a minimum price. 
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Huge rises 
in BSkyB 
prices anger 
pub trade 


IAN MacKINNON 

Huge Increases in subscription 
charges for BSkyB television 
have prompted publicans to 
complain to the Office of Fair 
'Hading (OFT) over the satel- 
lite station's pricing policies. 

Many pubs in three of the 
leading brewery chains have 
decided to stop screening 
BSkyB, particularly popular for 
its sports coverage, when faced 
with as much as a quadrupling 
of prices. 

The forore is bound to in- 
tensify the storm surrounding 
BSkyB as the deadline for sub- 
missions to the OFTs inquiry 
into the broadcaster's near- 


monopoly of film and sport for 
pay-television passes this Friday. 

Small cable operators which 
buy BSkyB at wholesale prices 
complained that its control of 
conditional access technology 
for scrambling and unscram- 
bling the signals was an abuse 
of its position in the market. 

Yesterday, the former Sec- 
retary of State for National 
Heritage, David Mellor, joined 
the fray adding his weight to 
moves to amend the Broad- 
casting Bfll to prevent BSkyB 
buying up eight major sporting 
events which would disappear 
from terrestrial television. 

He hailed the eight events - 
the Olympics, soccer's World 



Eat* drink and watch: Customers watching Sky Sport at the expense of the landlord, who pays the subscription for public viewing based on rateable value Photograph: David Sandlson 


Cup. cricket test matches, Wim- 
bledon, the Grand National, 
The Derby, the FA Cup final 
and the Scottish FA Cup final 
- as the “crown jewels of sport". 

But David Elstein, head of 
programming at BSkyB, heaped 


scorn on the cross-party moves 
and said the only people to suf- 
fer from a dampdown would be 
the sports' governing bodies 
which would lose out financially. 

Now as well as fears over 
BSkyB dominance of major 


sporting events, there is anger 
over subscription charges. 

Major sporting events shown 
exclusively on BSkyB, such as 
Frank Bruno’s world boxing 
championship bout, can be a big 
draw: 10 million viewers were 


said to have watched, an esti- 
mated 6-5m in the pub. But an- 
gry landlords faced with hefty 
bills - as much as £120 a month 
for a large pnb - and threats of 
being cut off complained bitteriy. 

In a letter to the OFT, the 
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Discounted Variable Rates, 
for 12 months from 

2.29%, 7.3% API? 


Plus £300 Cashback? 


Now ijou ccm get two deals under one roof from NatWest. 


Don't waste your time looking around, 
if you want a new home there's only one 
place to visit. That's your local NatWest 
branch. 

Because we've got all you could ever 
wont from a mortgage under one roof, 
whether you're buying for the first time, 
moving home or transferring your current 
mortgage. 

With discounted rotes from only 
2.29%. 7.3% APR: That's a massive 5.20% 


r Ym i? .. 


discount off our standard variable mort- 
gage rote. This discount is olso guaranteed 
for your first 12 monthly payments. 


For an illustration or further information j 

Call 0800 400 999 

i WEEKDAYS 3 00«:r to S.COoir.. WEEKENDS TO.OOnrn ty A.OO-r •• j 

Which is just what you need when 
you're faced with the cost of moving 
into a new home. And if that isn't reason 
enough to come and see us, we're also 
giving you o Cashback of £300.' 
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.Awards. 


What's more, if you can't wait to 
take advantage of these offers, call us 
immediately because we can now provide 
a cost illustration on a range of mortgages 
within 15 minutes. 

And if you want to see o Personal 
Mortgage Adviser you can arrange to do 
that too. 

So when you're looking out for a 
new mortgage deal, moke us your first 
port of call. 
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NatWest 

More than just a bank 
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YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS ON A MORTGAGE OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT, 
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Brewers and Licensed Retailors’ 
Association accused BSkyB of 
Anting in an “arrogant and high- 
handed" planne r in introducing 
a “oew and totally unreasonable 
tariff for the public viewing of 
their satellite TV programmes 
in pubs". 

OFT officials are still exam- 
ining the complaint to decide if 
the matter should be referred 
to the Monopolies and Merg- 
ers Commission. 

Brewers Bass and Whitbread 
are reviewing their position, 
but Scottish & Newcastle, 
Greene King and Greenalls, 
have already dropped BSkyB 
from some of their pubs. 


1*950 managed pubs, 102 no 
longer have BSkyB. Chris Rip- 
per, the personnel and trading 
director, said: “We did not wel- 
come the sudden, steep increase 
in rates in our pubs, which in 
some cases was 314 per cent 
“Screenings of sports on Sky 
do not generate significant in- 
cremental profit for our pubs, 
although they are e-njoyed and 
expected by customers in some 
houses." 


At the Bellevue Hotel, Lee- 
on-the-Solent, Hampshire, 
where the cost for showing 
BSkyB in the tar rose from £12 
a month in 1994 to £130, the 
owner could not afford to pull 
the {dug because of the business 
he would lose. 

But Peter Driscoll, the deputy 
manager, said that the increased 
business from events did not 
meet the higher charges. “We 
would suffer a loss of trade if we 
took it out," he sakL “... the 
thing that’s really annoying is 
that no one there would listen 
to reason or argument You 
pay or they threaten to cut you 
off It’s really worrying when 


sporting events." 

BSkyB maintained that its 
new pnemg structure linked to 
rateable values introduced last 
September represented a fair- 
er system and reflected the 
increasing coverage of interna- 
tional sporting events. A 
spokesman said about 30,000 
pubs and dubs already took the 
service, with 10,000 new sub- 
scribers each year, and few 
were dropping the coverage. 


Tory tables Bill 
to curb ‘explicit’ 
teen magazines 


COLIN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

Age restrictions could be 
imposed on teenage magazines 
under Tory plans to curb the 
amount of explicit sex advice 
on offer to children. 

The sex advice to under-age 
teenagers in some of the mag- 
azines has shocked Conservative 
MPs and some major super- 
market chains, inducting Sains- 
bury's and Asda, as well as 
WH Smith, the retail 
newsagent, have refused to 
stock one particular title, after 
complaints by parents. 

A Bill to enforce new curbs 
on teenage magazines is to be 
introduced by Peter Luff, the 
Tbzy MP for Worcester, who 
said he was shocked to discov- 
er what his own children were 
reading. 

“1 was very surprised by the 
content of these magazines. It 
is quiet explicit sex advice. 
Should we be allowing children 
to have magazines with advice 
on masturbation and oral sex?" 

Mr Luff is preparing a Bfll to 
introduce certification controls, 
like those on cinema films, es- 
tablishing a recommended age 
limit for drildien to read certain 
magazines. 

It would also establish an in- 




the certificates for magazines, 
and to hear complaints. Maga- 
zines would carry advice to 
parents, saying “not suitable" 
for children under certain ages. 

As a backbencher, bis BiD will 
have little chance of success 
withQDt government help. But 
he is using the measure to try 
to force the hand of the Home 
Secretary, Michael Howard. 

The Home Office has refused 
to give him any commitment to 
introduce legislation, but min- 
isters are known to be con- 
cent about the magazines. Mr 
Luff believes his BQ1 will be 
the catalyst for a campaign 
which wiu lead to some form 
of restraint on the teenage 
magazines. 




Magazines like these have 
shocked the MP Peter Luff 

When he presents his Bill to 
the Commons, he plans to 
quote articles from the Inde- 
pendent which haw highlighted 
the controversy surrounding 
articles in such magazines as 
Sugar, Muz, TV Hits and Just 
Seventeen. An issue of Sugar, 
aimed at 13- to 18-year-old 
girls, includes “first time sex - 


'em page request for advice on 
mutual masturbation. 

One 14-year-o!d, quoted in 
the Independent in November, 
said: “In this month's Sugar it's 
got someone writing in, asking 
“what’s wanking yourself?’ - 
If s easier to look at it on a prob- 
lem page because it’s private. In 
c las s, if you wanted to know the 
answer to something you would 
have to put your hand up and 
that's really embarrassing in 
front of your mates." 

WH Smith, Sainsbuiy’s, Asda 
and Tesco joined a list of re- 
tailers who withdrew Tl'Hits 
in November, after complain is 
byparents. But the publishers 
defended having given a 16 - 
year-old girl advice on oral sex: 
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news 


Fraud office director to step down 


JOHN EISENHAMMER 

Financial Editor 

George Staple is to step down 
of the Serious Fraud 
?? e whcn h,s contract runs 
out next yearimana , le m p i , a 

nrf™^?!!? S ' Cjn oferiucisra 
prompted by the outcome of the 
Maxwell case. 

ik ^ “"O^ceuientcame as 
Hie future of the SFO was yet 
again thrown into doubt, as se- 
nior polutcians from both sides 
of the House called for an ur- 
gent review of the way big-time 
fraud is fought in Britain. 

The Maxwell ease, which re- 


sulted in Ian and Kevin Maxwell 
and Larry Trachtenberg, a for- 
mer financial adviser to the 
Maxwell empire, being found not 
guilty of defrauding pension 
funds, has capped an increasingly 
unhappy period of tenure for Mr 
Staple, as rumblings of discon- 
tent have grown louder among 
senior SFO case directors. Mr 
Staple’s five-year conlract cods 
m April 1997. 

He is resisting calls for his de- 
parture after the Maxwell case, 
which lasted four years and cost 
taxpayers £25nt. “1 don't think 
there is anything in this case 
which should make me consid- 


er my position." he said. “Our 
record is a respectable one. I 
don't think we should be judged 
on the result of one case." 

An SFO source said yester- 
day that it had always hecn Mr 
Staple's intention to step down 
next year. 

Mr Staple came close to re- 
signing Iasi summer during the 
furore over new revelations 
which cast a poor light on his, and 
the SFO's. handling of the pros- 
ecution of Roger Levin. Facing 
multiple charges of defrauding in- 
vestors of £34m, currying a pos- 
sible jail terra of between seven 
and ten years. Leviu was even- 


tually sentenced to ISO hours of 
community service. 

The Government was em- 
barrassed when it had to concede 
that earlier answers to Parlia- 
ment on the affair had not been 
accurate, and Mr Staple had to 
apologise to the influential Trea- 
sury Select Committee for giv- 
ing it incurred evidence. His 
conduct was heavily censured by 
the committee and later last year 
its report on financial regulation 
criticised the SFO. 

Conservatives on the com- 
mittee have called loudly for a 
rethink on combating complex 
City fraud. Matthew Canington, 


a Tory member of the commit- 
tee. said: “This latest embar- 
rassment over Maxwell 
forcefully raises questions about 
whether fraud prosecution 
might not be better handled by 
those bodies responsible for 
regulating financial services." 

Although it made no formal 
recommendation, the committee 
is known to have leant towards 


opt 

chief regulator, the Securities 
and Investments Board, also 
given the power to take investi- 
gations through to prosecution. 
But the lack of any prospect of 
any change in the law this side 


of an election meant the option 
was not pushed. 

Labour has committed a_fu- 
ture government to a full review 
of the SFO's operations and is 
also considering giving the reg- 
ulators power of prosecution. "It 
is now time urgently to exam- 
ine the way in which we prose- 
cute complicated City crimes 
and the role of the SFO," Alas- 
tair Darling, Labour’s City 
spokesman, said. 

The loss of the Maxwell case 
has exacerbated disenchant- 
ment among the SFO’s upper 
ranks. Senior officers believe Mr 
Staple’s defence of the SFO has 


been inadequate, exposing his 
inexperience in criminal legal 
malters. There is little support 
internally for him to carry on. 

Mr Staple, and the SFO, re- 
ceived decisive backing from Sir 
Nicholas Lyell, the At torn ey- 
GeneraL however. "If it did not 
exist, 1 am sure we would haw: 
to invent it," he said of the SFu 
after the Maxwell verdict 

After a Cabinet review last 
year, the Government conclud- 
ed there was no better alterna- 
tive to the SFO and said it 
should be reinforced as the 
centre of expertise for all big 
fraud cases. 


Children’s favourites: Historic characters up for auction as technology develops multi-million pound profits 

Sooty sweeps 
the board in 
race for 


JOJO MOVES 

Some of Britain's favourite 
platinum-selling acls arc due to 
change hands within days, in 
deals worth millions of pounds 
in royalties and video sales. 

_ It is not Blur or Oasis swap- 
ping labels, but it would be fair 
to say they are popular with the 
young. Sales of Sooty’s last two 
videos reached 1.3 million. 
Noddy has his own “fanzine" 
and Winnie the Pooh is a world- 
wide film star. 

Sooty, the petulant glove 
puppet, is said to be “as certain 
as possible" to be bought out by 
Sooty International, his man- 
agement company, in a deal ru- 
moured to be worth £4m_ 

This would mean the end of 
his association with the Corbett 
family, with whom he has 
worked hand-in-glove since 
1952. 

Publishers Reed Elsevier 
confirmed yesterday that bid- 
ding was in process for the 
many of the rights to Thomas 
the Tank Engine, Winnie the 
Pooh and Babar the Elephant, 
as part of the sale of its con- 
sumer books arm. 

“There’s an auction in place. 
There are a number of serious 
players and they are enthusias- 
tic about the business," said a 
spokesman yesterday. 

One of those bidders is ru- 
moured to be Carlton Com- 
munications, who were said to 
be negotiating a multi-million- 


rights 


pound deal to buy the copyright 
to the Bear of Very Lillie Brain. 

Meanwhile the copyright to 
Noddy, for whom the mer- 
chandising alone is worth £42m, 
is said to be “within weeks" of 
changing bands. 

Salar Earzad of the corporate 
finance arm of Price Water- 
house, which is handling the sale 
of all Enid BMon’s copyrights, 
said it was fuie-tuning a deal 
with a "preferred purchaser". 

Despite the advent of com- 
puter games, these characters - 
the youngest of whom is ai least 
middle-aged - are extremely lu- 
crative thanks to video, com- 
puter technology and mer 
chandising. 

“What's key about this in- 
dustry at the moment is that 
technology is changing 3t such 
a rapid rate that ihere's all 
sorts of outlets." Mr Farzad said. 
“These are all brand names: the 
parents knew them and they're 
still popular with the children." 

Sales of Enid Blyton books 
number more than 8 million 
copies a year, with translations 
into 27 languages. Noddy alone 
has sold over 100 million books 
since his birth in 1949. 

Partly because of Noddy's 
huge popularity, BBC Chil- 
dren's Video has become the 
second largest video label after 
Walt Disney. On the back of the 
television series, there arc 300 
"licensed products". 

Competition is also thought 
to be especially fierce for 



Child's play: Sooty videos have grossed £10m and the puppet may soon be sold for £4m 


Photographs: Edward Sykes 


Train 
doors in 
‘urgent’ 
safety 
review 

CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

Hundreds of Intercity trains 
may have to be remodified to 
stop passengers hurting them- 
selves by jumping out of door 
windows only a year after £1 7m 
was spent on making train doors 
safer. 

Great Western Trains, soon 
to be privatised, is examining the 
possibility of sealing up door 
windows, following the enquiry 
into the Maidenhead train fire 
in which one man died. Other 
Intercity operators are ex- 
pected to follow suit. Ian Jones 
was killed by a train in Sep- 
tember when he jumped out of 
the window of an Intercity 
train after a fire broke ouL 
Last week's inquiry report by 
the Health and Safety Executive 
criticised emergency proced- 
ures for evacuating passengers 
from trains and recommended 
a review of emergency equip- 
ment and facilities. 

All 1,900 coaches in Inter- 
City's fleet have just been fitted 
with central-locking devices 
which prevent passengers from 
opening the doors until the 
guard has activated the mech- 
anism. The modification may 
have saved many lives in the 
Maidenhead incident because it 
prevented panicking passen- 
gers from jumping into the 
path of the train that killed Mr 
Jones. However, safety experts 
are now having to consider 
whether it may be better to lock 
the door windows and refit in- 
ternal handles which, of course, 
could only be operated once the 
guard had activated the central 
door mechanism. A safely con- 
sultant working for the railways 
said: Tt is amazing this was not 
done in the first place. It is a typ- 
ical half-cock BR scheme." 

A series of other incidents has 
prompted Great Western, 
which operated the train in- 
volved in the Maidenhead fire, 
to look “urgently" at the safe- 

S t of its doors. The worst ind- 
ent occurred last summer 
when a woman, Jennifer Dean, 
was saying goodbye to her 
boyfriend who was leaning out 
of the door window. She was 
dragged under the train and was 
seriously injured, losing a leg. 


Thomas, who has grown into a 
£2bn worldwide business since 
his creation by the Rev Wilbert 
Awdiy 50 years ago. 

Winnie the Rx*, meanwhile, 
achieved celluloid fame after 




Time for change: A Winnie the Pooh book (left) and Thomas the Tank Engine 


Disney bought the rights to 
transfer the books to film and 
to market products based on the 
screen characters in the 1960s. 

Sootv’s likely buyer, Sooty In- 
ternational, has helped create 
a multi-million pound industry 
around him. Videos such as 
Learn to Read With Sooty and 
Learn Simple Arithmetic With 
Sooty have hit 13 million, gross- 
ing £10m. 

The sale has come about be- 
cause Sooty's partner, 48-year- 
old Matthew Corbett, is said to 
be keen to retire. His late father, 
Harry, would no doubt be grat- 
ified at the comfortable retire- 
ment that Sooty's efforts 
promise for his son. He bought 
the puppet more than 40 years 
ago to amuse Matthew - for the 
equivalent of 37 and a half 
pence. 
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dry skin 

prescribed by dermatologists and GPs for a range of medically 
related dry skin disorders, the EMULSIDERM formulation is a 
unique, dimcaUy-proven skin treatment available now from 
your pharmacist, without prescription. 

EMULSIDERM's unique combination of three active 
ingredients has been specially developed not only to gently 
soothe, smooth and rehydrate the dry, itchy skin 
of dermatitis. EMULSIDERM has also been scientifically 
proven to combat tire bacteria Sbcgthybcoaxs aureus 
- a bug which extensive medical research has linked to 
flare-ups of atopic eczema. 

EMULSIDERM does oat contain any 
steroid or any perfume or lanolin, and 
is suitable for all ages. For quick and 
effective skin therapy; simply add a 
small quantity to your bath. 
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Duchess’s 
‘Budgie’ 
in clear 


LOUISE JURY 

Buckingham Palace yesterday 
dismissed suggestions that it 
would be studying details of the 
Duchess of York's latest multi- 
mill ion -pound business deal, 
for fear she was exploiting her 
links with the Royal Family. 

A spokesman said the 
Duchess was well aware of its 
position on the unauthorised 
commercial marketing of the 
Royal name and reputation, 
and added that her business 
ventures were her own affair. 

The Duchess is due back in 
Britain from America this week 
after clinching the deal, which 
is thought to involve the world- 
wide publishing rights to her 
cartoon creation. Budgie the 
Helicopter. It should help dear 
her debts, said to exceed £lm, 
and enable creditors to be paid. 

According to reports, the 
American behind the venture is 
Ray Chambers, 53, a multi- 
millionaire entrepreneur. 

Despite the Palace’s lack of 
interest in the fine print, chil- 
dren’s cartoon creator Geoffrey 
Hanson said he was keeping a 
dose eye on her plans. 

He wrote to the Duchess 
last year, pointing out that her 
idea for a cartoon series with 
miking fruit and vegetables ap- 
peared to be based on his own 
creation. The Buddies . The 
Duchess's scheme was report- 
edly dropped, but Mr Hanson 
said he had never received any 
official assurances. 
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Shortage of 

students 
worries legal 

profession 


" * T Qgj^jf^Bay 

Birds at risk: New reserve offers little sanctuary to wildlife driven out y 

Fears for waders on 
doomed mudflats 

. ila ^ 


STEPHEN WARD 

Legal Affairs Correspondent 

Fewer graduates than ever are 
applying to be solid tors because 
of declining salaries and career 
prospects, the latest figures 
from the Law Society show. 

Applications for the one- 
year compulsory postgraduate 
courses starting tins September 
closed last month, and Law 
Sodety figures show that the 
numbers applying are down by 
a quarter in three" years, and 15 
per cent since last year. For the 
first time in Living memory, the 
profession is facing a shortage 
of demand. Many of the one- 
year postgraduate courses are 
running with empty places this 
year, and from September there 
will be even bigger shortfalls. 

Applications Tor places bave 
traditionally outstripped supply. 
But a virtual drying up of grants 
to fond the one-year postgradu- 
ate courses, codpled with a de- 
dining chance of earning enough 
in future to repay overdrafts, is 
blamed for the change. Fees are 
£5.000 for the year, and students 

- many already burdened with 
debts from tbeir degree course 

- have to find another year's liv- 
ing expenses, too. 

Applicants for next year's 
courses have dropped from 
8,959 to 7,595. If the same pro- 
portion as usual drop out before 
starting, and the same per- 
centage fail their exams at the 
end, there will only be a few 
more successful graduates than 
training places, currently about 
4.000 a year. 

Because most graduates are 
not completely flexible about 
where they will work, or what 
type of work they want, the pro- 
fession believes it needs a 10 per 
cent surplus to fill all training 
places. 

The calibre of candidate has 
apparently fallen already - 
whereas only one in fourteen 
used to fail the exams, now one 
in five do so. 

Only Five years ago the pro- 
fession was gearing up for ex- 
pansion. licencing many of the 


new universities to provide le- | 
gal practice courses in addition ! 
to the traditional sole provider, j 
the College of Law. But the op- 
timism of the late Eighties was 1 
tempered by the realities of the j 
recession, particularly in house i 
sales, which hit conveyancing in- , 
come hard. 

Under the profession's rules, ' 
a student cannot qualify as a so- i 
lieiior until they have spent 
two years in an “apprenticeship” 
with a firm, on what is known 
as a training contract. Initially, 
when the expanded courses be- 
gan to come through in 1993, 
there was a huge surplus of post- 
graduates with no tr aining con- 
tracts to go to. Their experience 
has deterred their successors. 

Paradoxically, the news 
comes at a time when the pro- 
fession is trying to find a way to 
impose artificial limits on the 
numbers coming in. Martin 
Meats, president of the Law So- 
ciety, has suggested imposing 
tests to weed out some appli- 
cants for the courses. 

However, John Randall, the 
Laiv Society’s director in charge 
of training, warned that there 
was a risk of a shortage of high- 
street practitioners. He said 
that local firms, which had al- 
ready been squeezed by the re- 
cession, faced an uncertain 
future because of legal aid and 
divorce reforms, and few could 
afford to take on trainees. 

He said it was “extremely re- 
grettable'’ for the profession 
that only the children of richer 
parents could now afford to be- 
come solicitors. 

Richard Holbrook, head of 
the College of Law -which pro- 
vides more postgraduate cours- 
es than all the others put 
together -said that 30 years ago 
it was mostly the children of the 
wealthy who were able (o be- 
come solicitors. By 1970 It had 
become more egalitarian, but 
now it was going back again. 

“If you have been paying 
school fees for years, you won’t 
mind paying £5,000.” he said. 
“Market forces are taking their 
effect" 
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Army land provides safe 
haven for stone curlew 


NICHOLAS SCHOON 

The stone curfew is a strange 
bird. It is a long-legged wader 
winch cannot stand the wet 
and hunts insects and earth- 
worms at night with its large 
yellow eyes. 

It is also one of Britain’s most 
endangered species; its breed- 
ing population has fallen by 85 
per cent in the past 50 years and 
only 166 pairs are blown to 
have bred here last year. The 
global population runs into tens 
of thousands but the bird is in 
decline across Europe, and we 
have adopted it as our emblem, 
to represent all the threatened 
wildlife covered in this series. 

, A distant relathe of the more 

- -v ^ I™- “ A ■ r T jT-_- N 3 common curlew, the stone 

curlew arrives here in April 
from its winter homes in north 
Africa and Spain. Almost all the 
British birds are found on or 
around Ministry of Defence 
f ramin g grounds on Salisbury 

f, — ^ ■ l t&zl. Rain, or cra^be BrecklancLabig 

Swallowed up: Cardiff Bay mudflats provide anirrejrtaceable feeding site for wading e ^aridyareabf heatirwiiicftsrrad- 
birds, which will not be reproduced in the ptanned ieserve : '--PtrotograpirBob Stratton <Hes the Nodi* Suffolk border. 






Heritage 

of the wild 

Ground nesting in open 
country makes the parents, eggs 
and chides highly vulnerable to 
foxes but the jackdaw-sized 
bird has an effective streaky 
brown camouflage and a habit 
of keeping very still. 

Changes in farming are 
thought to be the main causes 
of the species’ decline. Most of 
the pastures where it once fed 
and nested have been converted 
to arable fields. Most stone 
curlews now nest between rows 
of spring-sown crops such as 
sugar beet and barley, and face 
extreme danger from tractors. 
The Royal Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds, and English 
Nature have stone-curlew 
watchers who place warning 
markers near dozens of nest 
sites. Fanners are compensated 
for keeping away. 

The stone curlew is one of 



Losing ground: The stone 
curlew thrives on bare land 

116 endangered or declining 
species for which rescue plans 
have been proposed by a steer- 
ing group of Government sci- 
entists. academics, and wildlife 
organisations. The aim. at a cost 
of £105,000 a vear, is to double 
the number of breeding pairs in 
Britain by 2010. This can be 
done by giving fanners better in- 
centive to manage land in a way 
which favours the stone curlew 
! and by asking the army to do the 
same on its training grounds. 


Only Cellphones Direct can offer 
a range of bargains like this, 



When it comes to the best mobile 
phone deals, nobody beats Cellphones 
Direct Just take a look at these January 
special offers, for example. We've slashed 
the price on the feature-packed Nokia 
232. We have an exclusive package deal 
on the top-selling Sony CM-R111K, 
Britain's smallest phone. Or you can be 
among the first to buy the exciting new, 
lightweight Nokia 909. 

Whichever phone you choose you get 
free connection to Vodafone LowCall Tariff. 

Simply phone us with your credit 
card details to receive your phone within 4 
working days. 


LIMITED SALE OFFER 

NOW ,NCVAT 

COA .99 




PRICE £19.99 

AFTER £10 CASHBACK 


IXIOKI A ^ MODEL 909. 

♦ 40 namefaumber memory ♦ 60 mins 
talk-time ♦ 10 hre standby-time ♦ 
Complete with slim battery and fast charger 

♦ Lightweight 193g 


CDCC CONNECT! ON TO 
rnCC VODAFONE lC.VC;l'_ 

WITH HO TARIFF INCREASES 
GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 
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20p per min (17p+VAI) 
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SONY 

MODEL CM-R111K. 


♦ 9 speed dial memories 




Une ratal (dented mott* in adnoce) aid afore mass wd 
be debted to your nmnatKJ raK/cfaff or Della cast 
Cefc chapln JO second irfsaafftofN nwote. 


CALL 


PLUS 

SONY REMOTE COMMANDER 
SONY EARPHONE MICROPHONE 
SONY LONG AERIAL 

TOGETHER WORTH £139nv 
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The first soap 
set in a 
TV station. 


CANARY, WHARF 

Everyday 5pm & 9pm • Weekend omnibus 


Look on the bright side. 

24HR CABLE 
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Press born again the 
night Fleet Street died 


news 



P^RWE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 

! r n’ c T PpmgJust east of Lon- 
don s Tower Bridge. 

r ,J." °ne weekend. Mr Mur- 

PUt 11,6 al ^'Powerful print 
unions to the sword and - 

*P uch '° incredulity - pro- 

fj|E® d and distributed his four 
itles without their assistance 
Along with the historic defea'i 
whSK mJI l e, ? ,n lhe roal strike 

was * year ear!ier ’ il 

¥2* l d . efin “S moment in 
J hatehensm. Rarely has an in- 

JS 1 * he *L n ^nsformed with 
such speed and audacity 
On the night of 24 January, 
[he most productive presses in 
Heel Street fed silent for the last 
Ume. Twenty four hours later 
and three miles to the east 
.7 es Wapping". surround- 
ed by razor wire and patrolled 
bv security guards, printed the 
hens of the World and the Sun- 
day Times. A day later the 
Times and the Sun followed 
National newspapers were 
never the same again. Mr Mur- 
doch s coup enabled the rest of 
Heet Street to dispense with 
their antique production meth- 
ods, even some looked down 
their noses at his methods. In 
addition, new titles such as the 
Independent would arguably i 
□ever have been launched. 

Without the intervention of i 
the "chapel fathere* of the So- ! 
gat and NGA print unions, 1 
journalists and advertising staff 
were able to cast aside their l 
typewriters. Keying straight into 1 
computer screens Ihey could set s 
their copy in print. c 

Only Eddy Shah and his To- n 
day newspaper had been able to d 
bring new technology to na- e 
twnal newspapers. But Mr Shah p 
was a minnow to Mr Mur- ri 
doch's shark. tj 

The weekend flit to Wapping a 
provoked a year-long conflict ti 
which became a cause celibre 
among union activists and led al 
to violent picket line dashes. pi 






t?vtl^~r s £2f n,ationa,,s move to Wapping led 
^violent clashes between police and pickets 


Print union leaders and the 
i chapel fathers had been out-wit- 
ted. The 5,01)0 print workers had 
. voted to strike in protest at the 
i conditions demanded by man- 
agement negotiators to run the 
Wapping plant - and Lhey were 
dismissed. A day before the 
Fleet Street presses stopped, Mr 
MunJoch twisted the knife by in- 
sisting that the deal — including ' 
total flexibility, a no-strike 
clause and powers to hire and 
fire at will - would have to ap- 
ply to the old sites he had no in- 
tention of maintaining. A union 
offer to give him most of what 
be wanted came too late. 

Before 19S5 Fleet Street had 
been a byword for restrictive 
practices. There was overman 
ning and the elite of the print 
ers were on wages equivalent to 
£100,000 a year loday.But pro- 
prietors acceded to union de- 
mands because the high costs 
kept out competitors. 

The Stopping complex bad 
been built some 10 years before 
Mr Murdoch’s patience 
snapped. Unions wanted then- 
old conditions preserved if they 
moved east, causing a decade of 
desultory negotiations. How- 
ever, a year or so before the dis- 
pute, Mr Murdoch began 
recruiting for Whipping under 
the guise of the London Pbsi - 
a newspaper he had no inten- 
tion of publishing. 

The subterfuge took on the 
atmosphere of international es- 
pionage. Hand-picked execn- 


‘Watchdog’ uncovers a 
lethal trade in knives 


Traders are selling lethal com- 
bat knives to teenagers without 
asking any questions despite 
growing public concern over a 
spate of stabbings, according to 
a television investigation. 

The nationwide police 
amnesty on knives - the results 
of which will be released 
tomorrow — has had little impact 
on unrestricted trade in the 
weapons, according to evidence 
gathered by the BBC1 pro- 
gramme Watchdog, to be broad- 
cast lonighL 

Watchdog sent 16-year-old 
Steven Hale to Liverpool city 


centre where he bought combat 
knives with serrated blades 
almost seven inches long. Al- 
though it was not illegal for the 
shops to sell him the knives, 
none of the shopkeepers ques- 
tioned Steven’s age or motives. 

Detective Inspector John 
CoDigan from Willasev. Mer- 
seyside said: “If [traders] could 
see the horrendous injuries 
caused in knife attacks they 
would consider restrictions as to 
who they sell knives to.” 

Home Office figures attribute 
one third of all killings last year 
to knife attacks. 


DAILY POEM 


I Leave This At Your Ear 
for Nessie Dunsmuir 

By W. S. Graham 

I leave this at your ear for when you wake, 

A creature in its abstract cage asleep. 

Your dreams blindfold you by the light they make. 

The owl called from the naked-woman tree 
At I came down by the Kyle farm to hear 
Your house silent by the speaking sea. 

I have come late but I have come before 
Later with slaked steps from stone to stone 
7b hope to find you listening for the door. 

I stand in the ticking room. My dear. I take 
A moth kiss from your breath. The shore gulls cry. 

/ leave this at your ear for when you wake. 

William Sydney Graham, who died 10 years ago this month, 
was an important figure in 20th-century poetry. He was an ab- 
solute master of his craft - in many ways a “poet’s poet” - 
but never properly reached the audience he deserved and his 
contribution to British poetry has escaped public notice. 
He lived for most of his adult life in Cornwall, but had been 
born in Greenock on the Clyde and as a young man worked 
as an engineer. A first collection Cage without Grievance was 
published in 1942 and six more followed. TS. Eliot wrote of 
his fifth The Nightfishing . “some of these poems - by their i 
sustained power, their emotional depth and maturin’ and their 
• superb technical skill - may weD be among the more 
important poetic achievements of out time”. His 
Selected Poems are published this week by Ffcber at £9.99. 

lb mark the I Oth anniversary of his death. Radio 4’s Kaleidoscope win 
presew a spedaJ profile: on Tbesday 30 January. There win also be a memo- 
rial event at the Tate GaOeiy, Si Ives, on Tuesday 20 February. 
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lives and journalists from 
helped to ready the plant for the 
move and the rebel Electrical, 
Electronic, Telecommunication 
and Plumbing Union helped re- 
cruit the shadow workforce. 

The whole process illustrat- 
ed Mr Murdoch's managerial 
genius. From the point of view 


of his sacked employees how- 
ever it was an evil genius. 
Wapping had a human cost. 

Union representatives talk of 
broken marriages, nervous 
breakdowns and suicides which 
they believe can be directly at- 
tributed to the dispute. And they 
accuse Lbe police of exceeding 
their brief as peace- keepers in 
enforcing Tory labour laws de- 
signed to crush the unions. 

The unions say that the pay 
and conditions of most involved 
in national newspapers have 
since been driven down. 

There is a fascinating post- 
script to the story. Under pre- 
sent Labour Parly plans, 
employers would have to recog- 
nise and negotiate with unions 
in any workplace where a ma- 
jority of employees want it. 

The new GPMU prim union 
already has members inside 
Wapping. Could Mr Murdoch 
be torccd once more to nego- 
tiate with his old enemies? I 



5 a ?S:,2 { ? an L Branson ' s beam in Marrakesh preparing the capsule of his hot-air balloon for its round-the-world 
attempt, which has been delayed by bad weather. Rory McCarthy, centre. Is one of the pilots Photograph: John Voos 


THE NEW OKI OL600ex LASER 
QUALITY PRINTER. 

FAST, RELIABLE AND ONLY £340 


BRILLIANT! 
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The new Oki 0L600ejr six page per 
minute printer leaves other page 
printers in the dark. 

For example, when working 
with Microsoft Windows™ and 
the Oki MicroRes 600 feature, it 
produces enhanced pin sharp print 
to 600 x 600 d.p.i. 

It takes up barely more room 
than a sheet of A4 paper, making it 
ideal for desktop use. 

And because of its LED technology 


THE OKI OLBOOex 

TECHNICAL SPECIFICATION: 

• PRINT SPEED: 6PPM WITH RISC 
PROCESSOR 

• PRINT RESOLUTION: 300 X 300 
DPI. 600 X 600 DPI WITH 
MICRORES 600 FEATURE tN GDI 
MODE 

■ MEMORY: 1.0 MBYTE STD, 18.0 
MBYTE MAX 

• PAPER HANDLING: 100 PAGES 
STANDARD. OPTIONAL 250 PAGE 
2ND PAPER TRAY. OPTIONAL 
80 SHEET MULTIFEEDER FOR 
ENVELOPES 

• EMULATION: PCL 4.5 

■ INTERFACE: BI-DIRECTIONAL 
HI-SPEED PARALLEL INTERFACE 


M s*K 


People to People Technology 


it has fewer moving parts so less 
breakdowns and less service costs. 

In fact, it has proved to be so 
reliable we're including a five year 
warranty on the LED print head, as 
well as a one year on-site warranty 
on the printer. 

With an exceptionally low price 
of around £340 (excluding VAT) the 
Oki 0L600ex easily outshines other 
comparable page printers. 

See the light with Oki! 


LET’S TALK PRINTERS: 

0345 414 400 


Monday- Friday 8.30-5.30. Answering service outside office h 


ours. 









international 


CHRISTOPHER BELLAMY 

Majdan 

“Let os make a sign of peace/ 
Inaf — ! — * ' 


Bosnia: British troops vainly urge Croats to stay in their homes on wrong side of the line 
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British officers shook hands 
with the Bosnian Croat HVO 
and local civilians, their breath 
like steam in the church's icy 
white interior. Fr Adolf Visat- 
icki prepared for communion. 

There could have been no fit- 
ter words. But even peace has 
its problems. Another round of 
“ethnic deansing” has started, 
sanctioned by die Dayton peace 
agreement and encouraged by 
local authorities anxious to 
complete tidying up the map 
and partition Bosnia still more 
cleanly. It may not be the last 
Catholic Mass in Majdan, but 
most people of this Croat vil- 
lage, which is to be returned to 
Bosnian Serb rule, have left or 
were leaving yesterday. 

At die end of the service the 
British commander of peace im- 


Jrigadier Richard Dannatt, 
tried to persuade the people to 
stay, but it was too late. 

During almost four years of 
war and Serb occupation, the 
hundred or so families in Maj- 
dan, between Mrkonjic Grad 
and Jajce, lived unmolested. 

Then, last summer, the Bosn- 
ian Croat HVO, backed by the 
regular Croatian army, drove 
the Serbs north. Serb troops 
around Jajce, fearing they might 
be cut off, fled, giving the Bosn- 
ian government army an easy 
ride north as wefl. But under the 
Dayton agreement the area in- 
cluding Majdan will be handed 
back to the Serbs. All HVO 
forces must withdraw by 3 Feb- 
ruary and yesterday it looked as 
if most people from Majdan 
would join them. 

The reasons wiry Bosnian 


Croat villagers who Survived 
Serb role are suddenly anxious 
to leave can be seen m the vil- 
lages all around. Along the 
road to Majdan, you pass Serb 
villages that have been com- 
pletely burned and wrecked by 
the Croats, including an Or- 
thodox church with its distinc- 
tive onion dome. Hie villagers 
of Majdan, who yesterday flew 
a flag saying, “This is Croatia", 
for I-For’s benefit, did nothing 
to stop it When die Serbs re- 
turn, they are likely to be angry. 

In any other circumstances, 
Majdan could be from a fairy 
tale. The houses look prosper- 
ous; steep-roofed barns over- 
flow with chickens. “Before the 
war we could live with the 
Serbs but now we can't,” said 
Franjo Kovcalije. 52, who was 
preparing to move with his 
wife, Slavija, 40, their three 


children, a good-natured dog 
and a black-and-white kitten. 
They were loading possessions 
on to a truck, which looked as 
if it belonged to the HVO. 

ftanjo fed been a refugee be- 
fore, from Mrkonjic Grad. He 
had moved into tins, his broth- 
er's house, and now they were 
moving everything to Glamoc, 
a town which has been assigned 
to the Ctoat/Muslim zone, 
where they had somewhere to 
go. “Well take the cat and dog 
too,” be said. “We wouldn’t like 
them to suffer here.” 

In Glamoc, the houses for- 
merly owned by Serbs are tying 
empty. “I’ve got a Serb friend 
down the road,” said Ftenjo. 
“I’U move into bis house and 
he’ll move into mine. He 
doeso’twant to either but it's the 
change of boundaries - the 
governments.” 


Slavija began to cry. “I went 
to Glamoc yesterday to see our 
new house. It had no doors, no 
windows, nothing ..- " 

But at least the Kovcalijes 
have somewhere to go. The 
Serb mayors of Mrkonjic Grad 
and Sipovo visited their old 
towns on Saturday, and news of 
the visit had got back to Maj- 
dan. The Scibs bad tried to 
reassure the Groats but the 
Croats started haranguing 
them, which made the Serb of- 
ficials less reassuring. 

The use of HVO lorries and 
comments from many people 
suggest the local Croat author- 
ities are trying to get people to 
leave. The only person, apart 
from Fr Visaridri, who wanted 
to st ay, was Franjo Deljik, 47, 
a blacksmith who lives with his 
75 -year-old mother and some 
nieces and nephews. “Where 


else would I g°-” he said- 

But then his mother inter- 
rupted him. “He’ll go," she 
said. “Were not staying. Not on 
your life. Don’t listen to him. 

Fr Visaridri said he would 
stav until he was forced to 
leave, and his sermon paved the 
way for Brig Dannatt’s address 
after the service. He used the 
example of the apostles Peter 
and PanL “Don’t listen to your 
mother-in-law,” he said. “Peter 
and Paul dropped everything to 
follow a teaching they trusted." 

Brig Daanaa held up the 
Dayton agreement. That was 
what they had to trust, he said: 
“The fact is that the war in 

Bosnia- Herzegovin a is over. It 
is also a fed that the country was 
divided into two admmistrative 
portions or entities. As it hap- 
pens, your vifl3ge is in the part 
which will be administered by 


m the Serb state." he said- 

“I have placed my soldiers m 
this village to give some pro- 
tection but mv soldiers arc only 

Lere in superi or the ^on 

agreement, winch contains} our 
rights. The choice is vvuis.. 

“1 have in my possession just 
two books at the moment, 
Brie Dannatt added. “Put . vour 
faith in God - His word * writ- 
ten down in the Bible, and put 
your faith in the Dayton peace 
agreement, because that has 
your human rights and your fu- 
ture wrapped up in it. I hope 
verv much you will be herein 
church this time next week. 

Franjo Kovcalije reckoned 
eveiyone would leave by 3 Feb- 
ruary. Others estimated that ot 
100 families, 10 might stay. 


European gridlock: The Transport Commissioner wants new links, but protesters fear environmental disaster 

Kinnock 
steers EU 
off a road 
to nowhere 


SARAH HELM 

Brussels 

Driving back to Brussels ai the 
New Year, Neil Kinnock got off 
Le Shuttle at Calais and sped 
up the E40 motorway. Along 
with every other truck and car 
using this prime European cor- 
ridor, the EU Transport Com- 
missioner was forced to turn off 
the motorway at Veurnes, and 
proceed along a 10km (6 mile) 
rat-run towards a bottleneck in 
the village of Adenkirkc, on the 
Franco-BeJgian border. In a 
line of vehicles thundering up 
to Rotterdam, he slowed down 
to pass the border, where the 
French still do spot checks. 

The creator of Europe’s “cit- 
izens* network” must have de- 
spaired as he observed the glass 
rattle in the window of the cor- 
ner boulangerie. All along this 
choked trade, fumes foul the sea 
breeze, scattering pintail ducks 
across the ancient dunes. Just 
a short drive from Brussels, Mr 
Kinnock was snarled in Euro- 
pean gridlock. 

Tomorrow he unveils bis Eu- 
ropean “citizens' network” 
scheme as part of a transport 
plan which was first outlined in 
the Maastricht treaty. The 
scheme envisages some 
15,000km of roads, which will 
complete a 58,000km network 
There are plans for 70,000km of 
railway track, including 22,000 
km for high-speed trains. There 
will be transport corridors, new 
inland waterways and 267 air- 
ports “of common interest”. 
The single market and the free 
movement of people demands 
integrated networks, said the 
treaty. 

For now, however, the plan 
is just a dream. All over Europe, 
motorways often end at fron- 
tiers and railway lines and sig- 
nalling systems do not match. 

The story of the missing kilo- 
metres on the E40 artery illus- 
trates the problem. The 
motorway is a priority project 
One of tiie so -railed “Tbns”, or 
trans-European networks, the 


road is intended to link Ams- 
terdam, Antwerp, and Brussels 
to Calais, the Channel tunnel 
and London. While much of the 
link is in place, the Belgians 
have been reluctant to spend the 
money to complete it. largely 
because, whatever the benefit 
for “Europe”, there has been no 
perceived benefit for Belgium. 

Already the country is ques- 
tioning the value of its own na- 
tional network of motorways. 
Parti}' as a result of chaotic de- 
centralised planning, the coun- 
try has a higher proportion of 
roads than anywhere in Europe, 
with four kilometres of road for 
every square kilometre of land. 
The federal system means each 
town and region competes to 
have its own major road links, 
with little thought for the gen- 
eral interest. Belgian environ- 
mentalists have been swift to 
learn the lessons, questioning 
the economic benefits of the 
myriad of major routes which 
carve up countryside, benefiting 
only the big cities. 

The fear is that European 
network could have the same ef- 
fect on a bigger scale. Belgium 
is lodged between the big pow- 
ers of France and Germany, 
with Britain just across the 
water. This small stale fears it 
would just become a transit 
area, criss-crossed by motorways 
and railways serving Europe’s 
bigger powers. 

“Belgium thinks it will be- 
come a distribution centre for 
Europe,” says Gijs Kuneman. 
director of the European Fed- 
eration for Transport and the 
EnvironmenL 

Local interests also lobbied 
against the E40 link: the port of 
Zeebrugge feared that it would 
lose traffic to the French ports 
in the south. The missing lick 
passes through the Flemish 
part of Belgium, causing further 
complications. The Flemish 
transport body feared that the 
link could benefit rival French- 
speaking Wallonia to the south. 
The Belgian nature lobby 
warned about the effect the 


The ‘missing link’ of unfinished road (above), which forces traffic through the border village of Adenkirke (below) 


Photographs: Dillon Biyden 


road would have on a nearby 
seal colony and on the rare 
ducks which inhabit the dunes, 
untouched since the 14th cen- 
tury. A 17th-ceatuiy Flemish 
farm, intended as a museum, 
was also threatened. 

According to the Flemish 
transport ministry, the problems 
have now been overcome and 
the road will be completed next 
year. In the end there will be no 
choice but to build the link, be- 
cause the Channel tunnel is a 
“feet on the ground” and the in- 
creased traffic flow has come 
abexit anyway, creating pollution 
and danger on the small Flem- 
ish country roads. 

The building of Europe’s 
transport network will see many 
more such battles. Lobbyists are 
preparing to block the building 
of a new stretch of road from 
Veurnes to Ypres, which would 
take trucks thundering past 
First World War cemeteries. 

Europe’s environmental lob- 
by is also flexing its muscles. A 
powerful alliance of groups is 
monitoring Mr Kinnock's plans. 
Greenpeace says carbon diox- 
ide emissions would increase by 


18 per cent if all the Tens roads 
were built. Friends of the Earth 
says people should stay at 
home. Newbuiy-style protests 
have not yet begun on the Con- 
tinent, but a European action 
day against road-building. 
planned for March, could sig- 
nal the start. 

Furthermore, the entire Tens 
project has run into the buffers 
of the European Parliament. 
Angry that it was not coosuit- 
edonthe routes, the Parliament 
has blocked agreement by call- 
ing for 284 amendments to the 
Commission plan. 

Although the 14 priority pro- 
jects are largely rail, there are 
too many roads in the wider net- 
work, say MEft. Because na- 
tional governments were invited 
to submit proposals for new 
links when the network was first 
devised, every local authority in 
Europe tried to promote its pet 
road, in the hope of getting Eu- 
ropean or private funds. The re- 
sult, say critics, is that there is 
little “European” in the plan. 

The Commission, mean- 
while, is powerless to push its 
project forward. It has no pow- 


er to intervene in local planning 
problems, and no money to pay 
for the multi-billion pound pro- 
jects. Apart from a l.Sbn ecu 
(£1.5bn) Commission budget 
for feasibility studies, national 


governments must fund the 
schemes. So far they have re- 
fused unless the immediate 
benefit to them is obvious. The 
Commission is particularly an- 
gry that the Germans refuse to 


help fund the most ambitious 
project of all, a 54km rail-road 
tunnel under the Alps lintring 
north and south Europe. Clear- 
ly, European gridlock is not go- 
ing to be broken fast 


US warns of Burundi 
‘whirlwind of killing’ 


DAVID ORR 

Bujumbura 

More than 15,000 panic-strick- 
en Rwandan refugees were last 
night said to be scattered along 
the Thnzanian border, having 
fled their camp in north-eastern 
Burundi during the weekend. 
Their flight followed that of 
some 15,000 Rwandans from 
another camp which was re- 
portedly attacked by Burundi- 
an soldiers on Saturday. 

The refugee crisis has pro- 
voked growing fears about Bu- 
rundi’s stability. The United 
States ambassador to the Unit- 
ed Nations, Madeleine Al- 
bright, warned during a 
weekend visit to Bujumbura 
that the country will tumble into 
a whirlwind of killing unless its 
political and military leaders 
take evasive action. 

“The political situation in 
Burundi has been tenuous for 
some time and we want to 
make it clear that this country 
wiQ be isolated if any group tries 


to. take power by force", she 
said. 

The Rwandan refugees ar- 
rived in Burundi having fled 
their homeland ahead of the vic- 
torious advance of Tutsi-dom- 
inated rebels seeking to end the 

f enocide which decimated 
Lwanda in 1994. But now they 
are also the target of attacks in 
Burundi. 

Some 20 Rwandan Hutus 
are believed to have been killed 
and scores injured in an attack 
on Mugano, a refugee camp 
near Tanzania, and around 

14,000 then fled to Tanzania, 
where they were given tempo- 
rary sanctuary. 

Only 400 of the refugees 
from Ntamba camp, however, 
have been allowed to cross the 
border into Thnzania. The rest 
have been told to turn back. The 
Tanzanian government, which 
has already allowed more than 

700.000 Rwandan Hutus to set- 
tle within its borders, has long 
insisted that it does not have the 
resources to support such 


a large refugee population 

This weekend’s exodus of 
Rwandan Hutus towards Tan- 
zania echoes events at the end 
of last March, when more than 

50.000 Rwandan refugees left 
their camp in northern 
Burundi after an attack by the 
Tutsi-dominated Burundian 
army. In that incident, Tanzania 
closed its borders, leaving the 
refugees stranded by the road- 
side, unable to continue and 
afraid to return to their camp. 

There are now more than 

135.000 Rwandan Hutus living 
in camps in Burundi. 

la all nearly 2 million Rwan- 
dan Hutus fled their country af- 
ter the overthrow of the 
extremist Hutu regime which 
masterminded the 1994 geno- 
cide of Tutsis and moderate 
Hutus. Mast of the refugees are 
refusing to return home lest they 
be subjected to revenge attacks 
and persecution by surviving 
Tutsis. 

The attacks on Rwandan 
refugees in Burundi are symp- 


War victims: Women who fled the Burundi fighting 


(omatic of the growing vio- 
lence gripping this country, 
which has uie same ethnic mix 
as its neighbour 85 per cent 
Hutu and J5 per cent Tutsi. 
Many fear that Burundi could 
fall victim to a genoddal cata- 
clysm similar to that which left 
nearly 1 million dead in Rwan- 
da the year before last. 

The Burundian government, 
an uneasy coalition of Hutu and 
Tutsi parties, seems paralysed as 
the country slides ever deeper 
into chaos and civil war. Presi- 
dent Syivcstre Ntibantunganya, 
a Hutu, and Prime Minister An- 
toine Nduwayo, a Tutsi have be- 
come increasingly marginalised 


in the face of mounting agita- 
tion by the extremists. 

It is the Tutsi-dominated 
army which is now largely de- 
ciding the turn of events. The 
capital Bujumbura, has been ef- 
fectively “cleansed” of Hutus, 
while much of the rest of the 
country is at the mercy of the 
army and of extremist militias. 

The most recent round of 
fighting between Burundi’s 
Hutus and Tutsis began after the 
assassination in October 1993 of 
the country’s first elected Hutu 
president, Melchior Ndadaye. 
Since then, more than 100,000 
people have been killed in eth- 
nic fighting. 


Mandela meets rival 
to halt Zulu warfare 


ROBERT BLOCK 

Johannesburg 

President Nelson Mandela 
today meets his arch rival Man- 
gosulhu Buthelezi. in Pretoria 
to discuss the latest plan to stop 
escalating bloodshed in South 
Africa’s troubled KwaZulu- 
Natal province. 

The men are to start work on 
preparing a date and venue for 
an imbizo , or traditional gath- 
ering. of Zulu leaders from Mr 
Mandela's African National 
Congress and Chief Buthelezi’s 
Inkatha Freedom Party, which 
have been involved in a horrif- 
ic turf war in the province for 
more than a decade. 

The imbizo was the brainchild 
of Mr Mandela and was backed 
by the Zulu King, Goodwill 
Zwelithini, last Friday, after 
the two met at the King's 
KwaKhangela palace in north- 
ern KwaZulu-Natal. 

The call for the imbizo comes 
amid growing ferns that ANC- 
Inkatha violence is on the verge 
of flaring into a fullsrale Zulu 
civil war. By convening an 


imbizo, the President and the 
King hope to get key players 
from both parties to sit down 
and work out ways to end the 
bloodshed, in which about 

14,000 people have died. 

President Mandela’s spokes- 
man, Parks Mankahlana, sai d 
Chief Buthelezi has given his 
support to the imbeo, but point- 
ed out that much work re- 
mained to be done before it 
could be held. At the core of the 
bloodletting is the political gulf 
between the ANC’s insistence 
on strong central government 
and Mr Buthelezd's demand 
for autonomy. There are doubts 
over wfaat impact an imbizo will 
have on ANC-IFP violence 
unless Mr Mandela and Chief 
Buthelezi resolve this dispute 
over provincial powers. 

Mr Mandela blamed a so- 
called “third force” after his 
meeting with King Goodwill. 

“There arc elements who 
are not members of the IFP or 
the ANC who are orchestrating 
this violence, because it k in their 
interrat that we turn back to the 
days of apartheid,” he said. 
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IMREKARACS 

Bonn 

Germany breatbeda cnNoctiie 
siah of relief yesterday as it be- 
came apparent that 
which killed 10 immigrants fast 
Thursday in Lubeck couM not 
have been the work ot 
neo-Nazis. . .. 

Forensic scientists in the 
Baltic city established that the 
fire was deliberately set by 
someone inside the house. 

As the front door was locked, 
only a resident could have 
caused the inferno. Last night 
police were holding a 21 -year- 
old Lebanese man Jiving mthc 
house, who was said bv fire- 
fighters to have boasted that 
“we were the ones”. 

“The suspect had detailed 
knowledge that only the per- 
petrator or someone involved in 
the deed could have known, 
said Klaus-Dieter Schultz, 
Lubeck's public prosecutor. 
“There were no technical de- 
vices in the area immediately 
surrounding the place where the 
fire broke out, so a technical 
cause was ruled out." Mr 
Schultz added. 

Although no clear motive 
has been "found, lhe man was 
charged with 10 counts of mur- 
der and 38 counts of attempt- 
ed murder. His lawyer says the 
boast was misunderstood, wink 
neighbours point out that the 
suspect fought shoulder to 
shoulder with firefighters to 
rescue people from the flames. 

Under pressure to find a log- 
ical explanation, the authorities 
still seem to be clutching at 
straws. Their latest theoty is that 
there may have been conflict 
among the different nationali- 
ties occupying the crammed 
space of the house, though they 
concede that police had never 
been aware of any dispute. 'Hie 
hostel was inhabited by Zaire- 
ans, Togolese. Lebanese, Syri- 
ans and ethnic German 
immigrants from Poland. 

At least the neo-Nazis are for 
the moment off the hook, along 
with the stigmatised population 
of eastern Germany, who came 
under suspicion in the aftermath 
of the Maze. Four east Germans 
were held for a day without any 
evidence, thousands demon- 
strated in Lubeck and Hamburg 
against the extreme right, and 
politicians rushed to condemn 
the latest outbreak of racial 
violence. 

The ultimate cause may yet 
turn out to be a discarded cig- 
arette, but there is still a 
lesson to be learnt from 
Lubeck: that prejudice, in this 
case prejudice against the pau- 
perised east, continues to per- 
meate Gennan society. 


New Greek 
PM picks 
his team 

Athens (Reuter) — Greece's 
new Prime Minister yesterday 
unveiled his new cabinet mak- 
ing Theodoras PangaJos, a 
controversial figure, his Foreign 
Minister. 

Costas Similis kept the Econ- 
omy Minister, Yannos Papan- 
doniou, . and the Finance 
Minister, Alexandres Pa- 
padopoulos, but brought in sev- 
eral prominent party reformers, 
a spokesman announced. 

The most controversial ap- 
pointment was the new Foreign 
Minister. Theodoras Panga/os 
publicly insulted Germany and 
Italy when Greece last held the 
European Union presidency. In 
1993 he likened Germany to “a 
giant with bestial force and a 
child's brain”. He left the gov- 
ernment of the former prime 
minister, Andreas Papandreou, 
and joined Mr Simitis’s group 
of party reformers. 

Though Mr Pangalos’s con- 
frontational style set teeth on 
edge while Greece held the EU 
presidency, he is described as 
more committed to European- 
styie social democracy than Mr 
Papandreou. 

Mr Similis. 59, was chosen as 
Prime Minister last week by the 
Socialist group in parliament, 
replacing Mr Papandreou who 
has been in hospital since 20 
November. Mr Simitis’s new 
cabinet appeared to beamixof 
Papandreou loyalists and mem- 
bers of his own reform camp 
Mr Simitis wants more mon- 
ey Spent on development, more 
privatisation and greater com- 
pliance with EU standards. 

He is expected to make big 
changes in the major minist rie s, 
slate corporations and banks, 
but to keep some Papandreou 
traditionalists, to avoid divi- 
sions in the RuiheUenic Socialist 
Movement (Pasokl party. 

He is expected to take a 
more pragmatic approach to 
Greece’s fragile relations with 
its Balkan neighbours, Albania 
and . the former Yugoslav 
republic of Macedonia. 
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Border skirmishes: ‘Independent’ writers report from both sides of the frontier on the immigration battle 

Washington 
accused of 

building a 
Berlin Wall 


TIM CORNWEUL 

Chula Vista, California 

As midnight approaches on the 
border south of San Diego, the 
great game gets under wav. 
Groups of mostly Mexican 
immigrants mill around camp- 
ra-es, hovering in the shadow of 
file corrugated-iron wall, wail- 
ing, for the moment to make 
their run. 

They watch, and are watched, 
hy 1,500 border patrolmen! 
Guarding the busiest sector for 



No way: US border guard 
arrests 'illegals' in Nevada 


illegal crossings in the country, 
the border-patrol agents are 
armed with night scapes and 
ground sensors, backed up by 
old-fashioned tracking ana the 
100- yard sprint. 

Just behind the front line. Tod 
Padgett zooms his night-vision 
camera in on a wriggling dus- 
ter of black shadows as he 
guides two patrols in a pincer 
movement. “Go into the six-ten 
field forme and fan south," he 
radios. “Got a bunch pushing up 
in the six- 12 area." The shad- 
ow splits into a swarm of darl- 
ing figures/Tt turned into about 
ID-plus." he warns. “They’re go- 
ing to bush up on us." 

Sure enough, the figures drop 
down, scrabbling for cover in the 
arid flat land, but the patrols 
close in and report their catch: 
nine “aliens" neatly netted. 

The Clinton administration 
announced amid great fanfare 
this month its latest initiative to 
lighten the screws on the south- 
west border. In the past three 
years President BUI Clinton 
has attempted to wrest the is- 
sue of resentment against ille- 
gal immigrants from 
Republicans who have fanned 
it, notably Governor Pete Wil- 
son of California. The Repub- 
lican convention comes to San 
Diego in August. 

It is commonly said that while 
Senator Bob Dole can win the 
US presidency without Cali- 
fornia's 54 electoral votes. Pres- 
ident Clinton cannot. That 
explains why border patrol 
agents who rode mostly in tit- 
tered sedans two years agq now 



Wild frontier: Would-be illegal immigrants and border guards play a cat-and-mouse game at San Ysidro, California 


drive gleaming white Broncos 
and jolting Chevy Suburbans. 
Attorney-General Janet Reno 
promised to push the number 
of agents beyond their record 
high of 5,400, and to enlist 
army units and local police. 

Mexicans complain it is the 
militarisation of the border. 
Agents on the ground are 
cheerful about the political ma- 
noeuvring. because the border 
patrol once the ungl amorous 
underdog of US law-enforce- 
ment agencies, is suddenly a ca- 
reer full of opportunities. 
“Reno is popular," said Mr 
Padgett. “We were at the bot- 


tom of the totem pole for such 
a long time." A few years ago, 
the border was chaotic and 
murderously violent, and the 
huge flow of immigrants virtu- 
ally unimpeded Near the Pacific 
coast the fringes of suburban 
San Diego were a short easy 
dash from Tijuana, Mexico. 
Now the scene is inevitably 
reminiscent of Cold War Berlin. 
A wail made from old military 
airfields and illuminated by arc 
lights ribbons inland. 

The white Broncos wail atop 
the mesas. Agents are in heli- 
copters overhead and dart 
around in rubber boats in the 


patrol has its own Checkpoint 
Charlie on the Interstate 5 run- 
ning north of San Diego to Los 
Angeles. 

Last week dogs sniffed out a 
group of 30 immigrants 
squashed into in a wooden 
compartment. Wired for fans 
and lighting, it was built into a 
heavy truck behind bags of dirt 
and accessible only through a 
trapdoor. On a dear night with 
all their gatgetry, the agents 
seem to have the upper hand. 

Immigrant smugglers have 
reportedly doubled their prices 
to around $700 (£450) for a 


guide and transport, and are 
forced on to longer, tougher 
trails through mountains to the 
east that rise to 4300 feet. 

One night last week 2,100 
people were caught here, amid 
a seasonal New Year's push to 
the California farm fields. Last 
year 540,000 were apprehend- 
ed. But the agents know that 
most - after their fingerprints 
and faces are efficiently cap- 
tured on computer scanners - 
will simply keep trying. When 
caught, they usually give up 
without a struggle. 

“You've got to treat it like the 
aliens treat it, like it’s a big 


Photographs: Colorific! 


game," said one. “Because if 
you are frustrated you are go- 
ing to make mistakes." 

Hanging over the wall with a 
group of about 20 people, Luz 
Maria, 27, teases the men on the 
American side who are likely to 
be running her down in a few 
hours. “Axe you going to give 
us a lift?" she calls. She's safer 
-with the border patrol than the 
Mexican police, she said. Luz 
Maria went back to Mexico to 
see her 10-year-old son after 
seven years in a Los Angeles 
sweatshop. "It’s for the gringos' 
benefit," she said. “1 worked 12 
and a half hours, no overtime." 


‘We want work ... we want to support our families’ 


PHIL DAVISON 

Ciudad Juarez 

Clutching an embroidered 
white bundteihai enclosed her 
16-month old son,. Esperanza 
Delgado walked casually across 
the US-Mexican border at 
nightfall with her husband Car- 
los and father Manuel. They had 
wailed in the shadows of a 
railway track until a US border 
patrolman drove off. 

He might have turned a blind 
eye but they couldn't be sure. 
They were" going north-to- 
soulh. back to Mexico but they 
were illegal immigrants and 
were, from the US point of view, 
returning illegally, too. They 
were crossing at an unmarked 
area, not at one of the dozen of- 


ficial frontier posts between El 
Paso, Texas and its Mexican 
Siamese twin, Ciudad Juarez. 

The Delgado family were re- 
turning from a typical eight-day 
stint on the US side as vegetable 
pickers and deaners in Studand 
Park, a town that forms the 
south-eastern border of the 
state of New Mexico but is es- 
sentially a western suburb of El 
Paso. They had lived secretly 
with relatives and worked fora 
boss only loo happy to hire hard 
workers for one-third the cost 
of American labourers. 

Like many Mexicans, the 
Delgados were angry about in- 
creased US security on the bor- 
der, notably a 1 0-foot fence 
being starved along the sandy 
plain that separates Sunland 


Park from the Anapra shanty 
town outside Ciudad Juarez. 

As the Delgados picked their 
way from the JJnion Pacific 
railway trade on the US ride 
through dunes and rocks to the 
shanty houses of Anapra, they 
passed a sign in red letters, in 
Spanish and English, by Anapra 
residents. “The inhabitants of. 
Anapra protest against this new 
Berlin Wall" it read. “I had a 
dream I saw people holding 
hands together with no iron 
walls but bridges of freedom." 

The Mexican media have 
taken to calling the security- 
tightened border the “Tortilla 
Curtain". Media and Mexican 
politicians alike, including the 
government of President 
Ernesto Zedillo, say the US 


“militarisation" of the border 
could threaten good-neigh- 
bourly relations. 

.The Americans say they are 
building thefence because 
Mexican bandits have been hi- 
jacking cars and robbing Amer- 
ican goods trains at a point 
where the track runs only six 
feet from the unmarked bender 
“All the militarisation, the 
new fences won’t work," said 
Enrique Lomas, an academic 
who runs the Ciudad Juarez 
Centre of Information and Ml- 
gratoiy Studies. 

“It would need a US decla- 
ration of war against Mexico, 
putting troops along the entire 
2,000-mile border, to stop im- 
migration. Maybe the Republi- 
cans will declare a kind of war. 


on iamugration, if they win in 
November. 

“If the human rights of Mex- 
icans are. regularly violated at 
the border by American police, 
what’s ii going to be like with 
the militaiy there? The mili- 
tary's priority is to liquidate the 
enemy; they are trained to kill. 
We're very worried.'* Mr Lomas 
said. 

Ironically, it was the drawing 
of the border which created the 
problems in this area, where 
two-thirds of El Pasoans are of 
Mexican origin, almost everyone 
on each ride has relatives on the 
other and there are 50 million 
legal crossings a year. 

El Paso and Ciudad Juarez 
were one city and one commu- 
nity, divided along the path of 


the Rio Grande - often only 
waist deep and 30 feet wide - 
by the 1848 Treaty of 
Guadehipe Hidalgo, which end- 
ed the Merican-American war. 
Under the treaty, the US took 
half of Mexico, including Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona and 
southern California, and de- 
clared the Rio Grande the bor- 
der from here to the Gulf. 
Through the mere fact of hav- 
ing a river run through it, the 
single city became split be- 
tween two countries, in some 
ways two worlds. In the Mexi- 
can psyche, impressed on them 
at school or banded down 
through tales or songs, when 
they cross into the US, they are 
still on their own territory. 

“There are historic, cultural 


and family reasons which oblige 
Mexicans to go the US,” Mr Lo- 
mas said. “Mexicans who work 
in the US send back $3bn 
j£1.9bn] a year to their families. 
The economies of some south- 
ern Mexican villages rely en- 
tirely on that money." 

As 25-year-oJd Esperanza 
Delgado trudged off to her 
cardboard and corrugated-iron 
hut in Anapra, without water 
but with electricity stolen from 
distant pylons, she said she was 
as angry with her own govern- 
ment as with Bill Clinton and 
his new fence. “Tell Zedillo to 
give us water and work. We go 
to the US because we have to. 
Wfe want to work; we’re not lazy. 
We just want to support our 
families." 


IN BRIEF 


Chechens to free 
raid hostages 

Grozny — Chechen rebels 
pledged to free on Tuesday all 
hostages seized in a raid in to 
southern Russia, except sever- 
al policemen whom they hope 
to exchange for captured rebels. 
The hostages are be released in 
the eastern Chechen town of 
Novogroznensky. 

The rebels smuggled tbe 
hostages to Chechnya last week 
when they escaped a four-day 
assault on Pervomayskoye vil- 
lage by Russian forces. The 
assault finally crushed the 
rebels’ resistance last Thursday. 
In Turkey, the Black Sea ferry 
with around 200 freed hostages 
seized last week by pro- 
Chechen gunmen left for its 
original destination, tbe 
Russian port of Sochi. Reuter 

Corsica bomb blast 

Ajaccio — A bomb caused mi- 
nor damage to a shop owned by 
a local official in the Corsican 
capital. It was the second blast 
on tbe island since a three- 
month truce was declared by 
separatist militants nine days 
ago in their guerrilla campaign 
in pursuit of greater autonomy 
from France. Reuter 

Ferry wreck found 

Jakarta — Searchers found 
the wreckage of a ferry that sank 
in a storm, {tilling at least 54 
people and leaving more than 
100 unaccounted for. The 
ferry was found about six miles 
from its destination, Sabang, on 
the island of Web. The 47 
survivors accounted for include 
two Britons, identified as Steven 
Nicholson and his wife, 
Caroline. AP 

Potomac floods 

Washington — The snow- 
swollen Potomac River burst its 
banks, causing what the an- 
thorities expect to be Washing- 
ton area’s worst floods in a 
decade. In Pennsylvania, the 
Susquehanna River swamped 
the state capital, Harrisburg, 
knocking out a bridge and 
flooding the governor's 
mansion. Rader 

Minister quits 

Vilnius — Lithuania’s Interior 
Minister, Romasis Vailekunas, 
resigned, Lithuanian radio re- 
ported. He had come underfire 
for allegedly withdrawing 
$2,000 ($130) from Innovation 
Bank two days before the cen- 
tral bank moved to dose it on 
suspicion of fraud., . Reuter 

Aid workers killed 

Sarajevo — Up to six people 
died when a vehicle carrying 
workers for a German aid or- 
ganisation skidded off the road 
and into the Neretva River, near 
Jablanica, about 25 miles north- 
east of Mostar in southern 
Bosnia. AP 

Aristide marries 

Port-au-Prince — President 
Jean-Berirand Aristide of Haiti, 
former Roman Catholic 
priest, and Mildred TrouitioL a 
US-born lawyer, were married 
on Saturday in a simple 
ceremony in the garden of 
his private residence. Reuter 


Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band plays out of tune 


RUPERT CORNWELL 

North Conway, New Hampshire 

An unusual name won't win 
your party's nomination for 
President, but it should help. 
For one thing, you can print 
placards with the oddly catchy 
first name, Lamar. You can also 
take the campaign trail with an 
ensemble called Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band in which — if 
you're as accomplished a pianist 
as this particular candidate — 
you can actually play. 

But there is more to the man 
than a name and a talent for 
muse. He is engaging, eneigetic 
and competent, admired even 
among his foes for his two 
terms as governor of Tennessee 


and then as Education Secretary 
in the Bush administration. He 
has a good organisation, a de- 
cent message mid a fair amount 
of money. 

He’s even walked across the 
state, dad in his trade-mark red 
and black plaid shirt to proclaim 
his affinity with the common 
man. Thus to tbe most baffling 
question of the 1996 campaign, 
four weeks before the crucial 
New Hampshire primary. Why 
is Lamar Alexander doing so 
badly? 

The animal Lincoln Day din- 
ner of the Republican Com- 
mittee of Carroll County here 
is the stuff of traditional New 
Hampshire retail politics, a cat- 
tle market of candidates court- 
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ing votes in what claims to be 
the most Republican county in 
the US, where no Democrat has 
been elected to local office in 
decades. 

No matter that Conway is up 
north, in the mountains of 
moose country, and that the 
weather on Friday evening was 
straight out of Bram Stoker. 
These are events a campaign- 
er misses at his peril, and Mr 
Alexander was there, working 
the room, shaking a hundred 
hands, explaining why he was 
tiie only Republican candidate 
who could beat Bfll Clinton. 

His case is plausible enough. 
He is conservative bar not 
frighteningly so, sound on tax- 
es and the balanced budget, with 
a Kennedyesque message of 
“expecting less of Washington 
and more of ourselves''. Above 
all he is young and fresh, politely 
pressing his case that Bob Dole, 
the worthy but uninspiring fron- 
trunner, is at the end of the day 
doomed to lose. 

“I am a wake-up caiL" Mr 
Alexander warns, describing 
President Clinton as “the best 
Democrat politician for 25 
years”, a dazzling debater who 
for all his failings will not be 
beaten by a crusty baron of Con- 
gress mouthing old platitudes 
and stale ideas. “Bob Dole, al- 
though we’re deeply grateful for 
all you've done, you’re not the 
right man to be the first Presi- 
dent of the 21st century." But 
the applause is tepid, from an 
audience unconvinced that Mr 
Alexander is the solution. 

Rather, the Republicans of 
Carr oil County — and across 
the country — are waiting for 
something" to happen. The mil- 
lionaire publisher Steve Forbes 
maybe the man of the hour, and 
his simple flat-tax message is es- 
pecially potent in a state that is 
viscersiiv anti-tax and a maker 



Alexander: Lagging badly 
in the presidential stakes 

and breaker of presidential 
contenders since Eisenhower. 
But few expect him to stay the 
course under the searing scruti- 
ny that awaits the man who is 
the one 1996 novelty for a 
media that craves it. 

“It was more exciting here a 
year ago, just after the 1994 elec- 
tion, when everyone thought Bill 
Clinton was finished," said Ger- 
ald Coogan, a North Conway 
real-estate consultant and Re- 
publican activist, surveying the 
savage TV ad war of which the 
campaign seems primarily to 
consist. “Now things are stuck. 
Dole's not generating real en- 
thusiasm. They're just beating 
each other up, and Clinton is go- 
ing to get re-elected." 

This was not what Mr 
Alexander planned. Logically he 
should have been a prime ben- 
eficiary of the withdrawal from 
the race of Governor Pete Wil- 
son of California, and of Gen- 
eral Colin Powell's decision not 
to run. Instead, he is stuck in the 
4 to 6 per cent range national- 
ly — rarely more than an opin- 
ion poll’s ‘‘statistical margin of 
error". In New Hampshire, he 
is doing a percentage point or 
two better, but far behind Mr 
Dole and Mr Forbes, a solid sec- 
ond in every key primary state. 

A candidate should have, “a 
certain incandescence” Mr 
Alexander wrote in his 1988 
book. Six Months Off. Eight 
years on. he is barely 
smouldering. 
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SEND YOUR LOVED ONE 
A VALENTINES MESSAGE 

Why not place a Valentines Message in The Independent 
on 14th February and surprise your loved one on this 
special day? 

On Valentines Day your loved one will receive a box of 
hand made chocolates from of Old Bond 

Street, London, Britain’s master chocolatiers since 1875. 

Inside the box will be a reminder for them to look in 
The Independent for their message. 
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Simply compose your romantic message and SEND it to The Independent Valentine. Classified Dept.. 
One Canada Square, Canary Wharf, London E14 5DL, or you can PHONE your message through or 
alternatively FAX it to us. 

You can choose one of the following formats; 

* Eight words plus the gift costs £19.50, extra words cost £1.00 each. 

V For an extra £10.00 you can take a line of space above and below your message. OR 

V For £60.00 you can have a 3cm x 1 column frill display advertisement. Extra centimetres cost £16.00 each. 


Write your message above and tick below your option (all prices are inclusive of VAT). 

8 words for £19.50 + extra words at £1 each Q 3cm x 1 column advertisement for £60 

As above with a line of space above and below (add £101....D As above plus extra centimetres i£16 each). 
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Yog-details 

Name: 

Address: 

Postcode; Daytime Phone No. 


,YftHr..yalentiBg. , g..dfitalb 

Name: 

Address:.. 


Postcode. . 


I enclose a cheque made payable to Newspaper Publishing pic, or please debit, for the amount of £... my Visa. 

Mastercard number Expiry Date: 

POST this coupon to The Independent Valentine, Classified DepL. 1 Canada Square. Canary Wharf, London E14 5DL. or 
PHONE: 0171 293 2000. 9.30am - 530pm. Monday - Frida v! 

FAX: 0171 293 2371 (credit cards only). 24 HOUR ANSWER PHONE: D17| 512 9366. 

ALL MESSAGES MUST BE RECEIVED BY 4.00PM FRIDAY 9TH FEBRUARY. ^ 

i4*Ji ) If you do not wish to be sent detail* on products or services as recommended b\ The htdtpnJeRt p!sa.te tick here G I ,«i» 
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Elections in Palestine: A people so long mired in conflict give the peace accord with Israel an 


Jubilant Arafat wins legitimacy 


PATRICK COCKBURN 

Jerusalem 


The vkaoiy of Yasser Arafot and 
his Fatah movement in the first 
Palestinian election for presi- 
dent and a legislative council 
shows that Palestinians in the 
West Bank and Gaza support 
the peace accords agreed with 
Israel The election and the high 
turn-out also give legitimacy lo 
the Palestinian leadership and 
to Palestinian self-determina- 
tion, for which they have fought 
for so long. 

Mr Arafat won 84 per cent of 
the vote, though his opponent, 
Samiha Khalil, a social worker, 
was little known. Fatah is like- 
ly to dominate the 88-member 
Palestinian Council, but mam' 
well-known independents, like 
Hanan Ashrawi, also were 
elected. In Gaza, which Mr 
Arafat has ruled since 1994. of- 
ficials estimated that the turn- 
out was 90 per cent 

The decision of a large ma- 
jorin' of Palestinians to vote is 
a blow to the secular and Islamic 
opposition, which had called for 
a boycott of the poll. Only in 
Hebron, south of Jerusalem, 
was there a poor turn -out. be- 
cause Israeli troops are still in 
the city to protect settlers, who 
marched and demonstrated on 
election day. 

The turn-out in east 
Jerusalem was only about 30 per 
cent, but this is explained by- 
lines of Israeli soldiers and po- 
lice ringing the five post offices 
where Palestinians were meant 
to vote. Outside the largely 
empty post office in Salahudin 
Street on Saturday- morning, two 
policemen were telling Tolers 
that there were “too many peo- 
ple inside” and to return later. 

Jimmy Carter, the former 
US president, wbo was leading 
a team of election monitors. ol> 
jeeted to the arrest of Palestin- 
ian observers and the use of 
video cameras by police to 
identify- voters. 

“I don’t think there is any 
doubt that they are trying lo in- 
timidate.” MrCarter said. 

Israel appears to have tried 
to deter Palestinians from cast- 
ing their vote in order to say that 
they approved of Israeli rule in 


Jerusalem. This tactic may 
prove counter-productive and 
make the future of Jerusalem an 
international issue before its fi- 
lial status comes up for negoti- 
ation in May. 

If the atmosphere in 
Jerusalem and Hebron was 
menacing, the feeling in villages 
like Jifita, in the centre of the 
West Bunk, was closer to that 


their seats in the Council and 
do oothing for us.” 

Outside the polling statiem in 
a YMCA. centre, Ziad Hamdan, 
an engineer, was handing out 



Vox populi: A woman in 
Gaza City prepares to vote 


of a village fete. The polling sta- 
tion wasin rooms belonging to 
a local Christian women's soci- 
ety . Inside, villagers cast red bal- 
lots for the president and white 
ballots for the council. As dark- 
ness fell, a local man said: “We 
think about 70 per cent have 
voted in this district.” 

In the twisting, muddy lanes 
of the Jalazoun refugee camp 
two miles from Jifna.the issue 
of the election was more con- 
tentious. “My family are 
refugees from 1948 and I don't 
think these elections can do any- 
thing for us." said Qasscm Na- 
jjab. 27. a student. “They won't 
give us the ability to return to 
our land. Everyone remembers 
us during the election cam- 
paign. But then they will take 


Abed Jawad Saleh, a former 
mayor of el-Bireh who had 
been deported by Israel. He 
stressed that Mr Saleh had 
tried to improve the dreadful 
roads in the refugee camp and 
to do something Cor the labour- 
ers who populate it When 
votes were counted, local peo- 
ple like Mr Saleh, who has no 
money and scarcely cam- 
paigned, were doing better than 
expected against Fatah leaders 
from abroad. 

A reason for the high turn- 
out may be that more women 
than expected voted. In Jala- 
zoun an official said that “two- 
thirds of voters came by 4pm — 
mare women than men, because 
women are more concerned 
about these things”. This par- 
ticipation by women may also 
reflect the waning influence of 
Hamas, which has discouraged 
women from becoming openly 
involved in politics since the 
mid-1990s. 

About 68 per cent of people 
inthe West Bank live in villages, 
but few work in agriculture. 
Most have been labourers in Is- 
rael and are badly affected by 
the periodic closure of the Is- 
raeli border since 1993. The eco- 
nomic future of the West Bank, 
therefore, will remain depen- 
dent on Israeli decisions ana not 
on the those of the newly eject- 
ed President and Council 

The withdrawal of Israeli 
troops from West Bank towns 
last month and the elections are 
seen by Palestinian officials as 
ending the threat that Israel 
would annex the West Bank as 
pari of the Land of Israel. 

A rally by about 10,000 set- 
tlers and right-wingers in Zion 
Square in west Jerusalem on 
Saturday night primarily em- 
phasised the threat to 
Jerusalem. 

The main slogan above the 
platform read: “All hands to the 
defence of Jerusalem”. The 
theme seemed implicitly to ac- 
cept that the battle for greater 
Israel was over. 



overwhelming vote of approval 

Survivor who 

lived to lead 
his nation 


PATRICK COCKBURN 

Jerusalem 


His political obituary was writ- 
ten many times. “Bye, bye 


PLOr said Zbigniew Brzean- 
ski. then the US National Se- 
curity Adviser, with famous 
lade of foresight almost 20 years 
ago. Driven from the West 
Bank in 1967, from Jordan m 
1970 and from Beirut in 19S_ 
Yasser Arafat, elected President 
of the Palestinian Authority at 
the weekend, has survived po- 
litical and military defeats that 
would have destroyed most na- 
tional leaders. . , . 

The reason for his survival is 
simp le enough: for a quarter of 
a century Palestinians have re- 
garded him as their national 
symbol. His 84 per cent poll on 
Saturday does not quite make 
the point because he faced no 
opponent of stature. The real 
test of Mi Arafat’s popularity 
was his ability to continue to 
lead the Palestinians after great 
tactical disasters. 

Palestinians understood that 

he was almost always inferior in 


strength to his opponents, no- 
tably Israel and the US, but. at 


tably Israel and the US, but. at 
other moments. Syria, Iraq and 
Jordan. If there were miscal- 
culations, then they often were 
not Mr Arafat’s alone, but were 
backed by the majority of 
Palestinians. It was they who 
gave massive support to Iraq 
when it invaded Kuwait in 1990. 
and paid a high price for it when 
die Kuwaitis expeDed hundreds 
of thousands of Palestinians. 

Mr Arafat, 66, has always giv- 
en priority to making sure that 
his movement would live to fight 
another day. To the anger of mil- 
itants, no tattle was ever fought 
to the last round. There was al- 
ways a new ally to be found 
when old friends turned hostile, 
giving Mr Arafat a reputation 


Local hero: The test of Yasser Arafat’s popularity has been his ability to lead the 
Palestinians for a quarter of a century despite great disasters Photograph: Reuter 


for stipperiness. Yet he has al- 
ways shown sure judgement of 
what, at the end of the day. 


Palestinian public opinion 

would accept , . 

He was alwavs aided W ice 
tendency of his opponents lo 

under-estimate him. 

Brzezinski was not alone m 
this. Others who have tntd 
and failed to eliminate lum po- 
litically. and P roto /!£' 
aUv. include some of the hardest 
men in the Middle East, such 
as General .Ariel Sharon of Is- 
rael and President Hatez al-As- 
sad of Syria. . . . . 

Thev under-estimated ftnn 
because he has few of lhe_ per- 
sonal attributes of a national 
leaden He is a dreadful public 
speaker in interviews he often 
appears shift}’ and insincere: he 
has a much-criticised fondness 
for appointing courtiers to im- 
portant positions. Ai the same 
time he has never been a blood- 
thirsty roan, though he has fired 
in a bloodthirsty world. 

Even when feuding, twin the 
leaders of other organisations 
in the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganisation. he seldom cut them 
off from funds. 

Mr Arafat’s support for Iraq 
in 1990 did not wholly fail. The 
Gulf war increased the pow er 
of the US in the region. Presi- 
dent George Bush pushed Israel 
into talks with the Palestinians. 
A row between the US and the 
right-wing government in 
Jerusalem helped Labour win 
the election in 1992. A year lat- 
er the Oslo accords were 
agreed, giving Palestinians au- 
tonomy and something close to 
a state” though hedged with re- 
strictions on its authority. 

Opponents of Oslo said it was 
a sell-out on refugees from 
1948, Palestinian prisoners. Is- 
raeli settlements. Jerusalem 
and borders. Mr Arafat would 
have none of it. He was des- 
perate to establish facts on the 
map of what bad once been 
Palestine, even if he was accused 
of being a Palestinian Buthelezi. 
ruling isolated cantons. 
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WITH INDEPENDENT 


7 he Independent and the Inde- 
pendent on Sunday are giving 


I pendent on Sunday are giving 
you the chance to take advantage 
of a great new holiday offer that 
gives you the freedom to take the 
trip of your dreams whenever you 
feel the inclination. 

We’ve teamed up with Co-op Trav- 
elcare, one of the top six travel 
agency chains in the UK, sending 
more than half a million customers 
away every year. 

With up to £2,500 Interest Free 
Credit on offer when you book your 
holiday or flight through our special 
service, our Easy Payment Plan 
means you can fly now and pay lat- 
er, ideal for the spontaneous in- 
dependent traveller. 

So whether it’s a romantic Valen- 
tine’s break, a week on the slopes 
or a Caribbean cruise you are af- 
ter, we’ll give you the freedom to 
take off without delay anytime be- 
tween 1 February-31 December 
1996. 

Starting today, until Saturday 
3rd February, we will be printing a 
different numbered token each 
day in both the The Independent and 
the Independent on Sunday. To- 
day we have printed a Token one 
to get you on your way. 

To qualify for the Easy. Payment 
Plan, simply collect eight differently 
numbered tokens and keep them 
safe until you are ready to make your 
booking. In Tuesday’s Independent 
we will give you full details on how 
you can book your holiday with the 
Easy Payment Plan and we will print 
the Terms and Conditions. If you 
would like details of the Easy Pay- 
ment Plan before then call The In- 
dependent - Fly Now Pay Later 
helpline on this number: 0161 827 
1044. 
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£ 25,000 
of flights 
and holidays 
to be won 












Today you have the opportunity to win a holiday 
on one of the most beautiful islands in the 
Caribbean, Antigua. Situated in the very heart of 
the Caribbean, Antigua has 365 powder white 
beaches and a comfortable climate cooled by the 
trade winds. The holiday is for two people for sev- 
en nights and includes flights and four star ac- 
commodation. To enter the competition'all you 
need to do is come up with the correct answer to 
the following question and call The Independent 
- Fly Now Pay Never competition line on 0891 
161985. 


Question: Antigua is a member of which 
group of Caribbean islands? 










Calls cost 39p per minute cheap rate, 49p per 
minute at all other times. Lines ctose at midnight 
tonight The winner will be picked at random af- 
ter entry doses, from all correct entrants. A postal 
entry can be made ty sendingyour answers, name, 
address and telephone number to: The Indepen- 
dent - Fly Now Pay Never Day 1, F0 Box 7298, 
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©ter Singer, inspiration of the animal liberation movement, talks about a humane, non-religious ethic to Andrew Marr 

Just a step away from animal rights 


i .000 

lights 
I holidays 
je won 



Q: Professor Singe,; in vour ^ 
book yon talk about an ethical 

CoUapse ofo«r tra" 
m^Xia“ ,OrderWhald0 ^u 
A; The traditional ethic has seen 
human beings as the centre ofthe 
moral liomene and, indeed, the 
onty thing that really matters. We are 
now at the stage of a kind of Coper- 
nican resolution in ethics; weAie 
dethroning human beings from the 
centre of the moral sphere, and we 
are including the other sentient 
beings with whom we share this 
planet for the first time as morally 
significant beings. 3 

Q: Why is this happening? j s ;» 

J death Qfreligion, 
which traditionally put man sTm£ 
where between tbe angels and the 
animals, or is it because we under- 
stand more about tbe need to get on 
with other creatures in the bio- 
sphere? 

A: I think it is both. The fact that we 
are able to think ethically, indepen- 
dently of religion, is a tremendously 
important thing that has come into 
its own only in this cenrury. Envir- 
onmental issues have certainly given 
us more awareness of the way we are 
interlinked with other beings. And. 
on top of that. I would say that the 
full implications of the Darwinian 
revolution in thought are coining 
home to us: the great gulf, that for 
so many centuries has separated 
humans from other animals, we can 
now see not as a gulf but a contin- 
uum, a matter of small steps 
between us and other species. 

Q: Well, it is small steps, but com- 
mon sense suggests there is also a 

very large gap between our ability to 
make ethical choices, our impact on 
the world, and theirs. There is still 
a sharp dividing line, Darwin not- 
withstanding, between us and even 
the great apes. 

A: There are significant differences. 
But the most important principles of 
ethics apply to ail human beings, and 
when you look at human infan ts, or 
humans with severe intellectual dis- 
abilities. then there is not that gap 
any more between humans and non- 
human animals - in fact, there is 
quire an overlap between some of 
them. 



On the march: Singer’s ideas have inspired many to demonstrate on behalf of animal liberation groups 
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Q. Isn't that because in tbe case of 
the human infant we are respecting 
their potential to become a fhDy sen- 
tient being, and in the case of 
humans with extreme disabilities we 
are, as it were, honouring their 
past and their possibility of being 

h uman ? 

A: As far as infants are concerned, 
yes. it is reasonable to talk about 
ineir potential. But when we look 
at those with permanent severe 
disabilities and those who have 
never had the capacities for the sort 
of consciousness we are talking 
about. I think what we really respect 
and acknowledge in them is their 


sentience, their capacity still to feel 
something, for their lives to go 
well or badly in some meaningful 
sense. And we should be aware that 
the same is true of many non- 
human animals. They are sentient, 
they can suffer, their lives can go 
well or badly from their own inter- 
nal point of view. There is a sub- 
jective awareness. 

Q: Are yon saying, In a sense, that 
we have to extend our concept of pity 
to other spedes? And, if so, how far 
down the spedes chain do yon go? 
I can understand it very wen with a 
dog or a chimpanzee; I cannot 
understand it so clearly with a snail 
ora haddock. 

A: I would look at it slightly differ- 
ently. I would say we look at the idea 
of human equality, which has been 
a very important idea in the 20th 
century, and we ask what that is 
based on. It is not based on having 
a certain level of intelligence or self- 
awareness, bur on a principle of 
equal consideration of people’s 
interests. We ought to extend that 
principle of equal consideration of 
interests to non-human beings. 

Q: But if I extend the idea of equal- 
ity to a member of another race, I 
am extending it to somebody who 
can think, reason, talk, exactly like 
I can. or in a very similar way, Once 
I try to jump the spedes barrier. 


surely it is an entirely different 
thing? 

A: Weil, I don’t think that all animals 
are equal to humans in every 
respect But where they can suffer, 
I think their suffering ought to have 


of human beings- 
Q: So if a deer suffers in a trap, it 


is similar - yes, it does matter just 
as much. 

Q: If there were two traps, one with 
the human, one with the deer; there 
would be no question in your mind 
that it was more morally correct to 
go first to rescue the human than to 
rescue the deer? 

A: If it is merely a matter of going 



‘The suffering of animals 
ought to have equal 
weight with the similar 
sufferings of human 
beings’ - Peter Singer 


matters as modi as if a human was 
suffering in that trap? 

A: It matters as much if it is a sim- 
ilar sort of suffering. 

The human may have all sorts of 
anxieties and feats that the deer 
does not. The human may be able 
to say, “I am going to be stuck in this 
trap, my family are going to wonder 
where I am, they will be beside 
themselves with worry’', and so on. 
But the deer may also have a kind 
of blind panic that causes it to suf- 
fer in different ways. 

So where we can say the suffering 


first, I think there would be a ques- 
tion. I would say to the human, 
“Don't worry, Fll be back for you in 
five minutes, "which you cannot say 
to the deer, and I would get the deer 
out of there straight away. 

Q: If yon could choose only one? 

A: If this was going to be fatal or to 
cause permanent injury, or some- 
thing of that sort, I would go to the 
human, because I think the suffer- 
ing would probably be greater. 

Q: Gwen tbe predatory nature of 


carnivorous life in tire raw, and the 
feet that all biological life involves 
suffering and pain, why is h that tbe 
human has a particular responsi- 
bility to alleviate and reduce suf- 
fering on tbe planet? 

A. Human beings have that respon- 
sibility because we are self-aware, 
capable of moral choice. We do not 
regard toddlers as morally respon- 
sible because they cannot reflect and 
make that choice. Non-human ani- 
mals generally also cannot reflect 
and make that choice, although per- 
haps dogs or chimpanzees can have 
some sort of moral responsibility, 
and we may be able to hold them 
morally responsible to a degree. 
But they are more like toddlers. So 
the real burden of responsibility 
can only lie where we have the 
capacity to reflect and choose. 

Q: I am interested in where you 
come from philosophically here, 
because it does seem to me that a 
benign squeamishoess affects us as 
we become more civilised. In this 
country we are no longer enthusi- 
astic about bear-baiting or cock 
fights; there is growing worry about 
the suffering caused to dolphins ... 
isn’t your position merely the pro- 
gression of civilised squeamish- 
ness, rather than an ethically new 
viewpoint? 

A: I would see it as the application 
of our capacity to reason and our 


greater historical self-awareness. If 
you look at the progress of ethics in 
a whole range of different societies, 
you see a movement towards greater 
universality, a greater awareness of 
the idea that I ought to act by 
putting myself in the position of oth- 
ers and asking what would it be like 
if I were those others? And what 
expands here, as civilisation advan- 
ces, is the circle of others. It starts 
off as being my tribe or my clan, and 
expands to being my nation or my 
race. I think it is now ready to take 
that further leap beyond the species 
barrier, so that the circle of others 
includes all sentient beings. 

Q: Isn’t that an enormous leap? 

A: In the 18th or 19th century, 
Europeans viewed other races as 
almost like another spedes. 

You can find examples of writers 
who listed the Hottentots for exam- 
ple, South Africans, as being of 
another species, and you can find 
others who wanted to include the 
chimpanzee or the orang-utan 
within our spedes. 

Q: One of the notorious ways of 
expressing that late 19th-centnry 
racist view of other groups was “the 
white man’s burden”, that other 
races were able to suffer but did not 
have tbe same moral and political 
responsibility to act as the white 
race. Are you, in a sense, saying that 


this is Homo sapiens' s burden in the 
same way? 

A: I think we do have a burden, yes. 
because we are the spedes that 
dominates the planet, in the simple 
sense of having the power to affect 
aD other beings much more than 
they have the power to affect us. 

Q: Are there drnmwtanres in which 
yon would sacrifice a human life for 
non-human animal lives? 

A: You have to look at the levels and 
capadties of that life. Take, for 
example, a human being with no 
capacity for consciousness - a baby 
born with severe brain damage or 
something of that sort - and a chim- 
panzee with a high capadty for con- 
sciousness and self-awareness. 

If in some way you could save the 
life of the chimpanzee by taking the 
life ofthe baby, perhaps by doing an 
organ transplant or something, I 
would think that was justifiable, 
because I think the chimpanzee is a 
more aware being, a more sensitive 
' , and therefore a more morally 
at being. 

Q: What would you say to the ani- 
mal Kberabonists of an extreme 
kind who, from time to time, appear 
to regard human life as less than the 
Jives of animals suffering in labor- 
atories and so on? Because once you 
remove tbe specialness of human 
fife, you can open the door to all 
sorts of extremism ... 

A; Well, there are extremists and 
fund ame ntalists in Christianity, in 
Islam, and in other religions, and 
sadly there are one or two in the ani- 
mal movement as well. I think they 
have been extremely few in number, 
given the milli ons of supporters tbe 
anim al liberation movement has 
had. Those whom you could 
describe as putting animal life ahead 
of human life - 1 have to say 1 have 
□ever met one. I have nothing in 
common with that kind of funda- 
mentalist approach. 

Q: And do you think in the rad U 
is going to be possible to construct 
a humane, viable ethic, without any 
religion at all, without any land of 
traditionalist, gene rationally learnt 
underpinning? Can we break our 
way through to this new Cope mi- 
can revolution without pain and 
bloodshed? 

A: I certainly believe we can. There 
is already a substantia] movemem 
towards that ethic in many devel- 
oped societies - the religious veneer, 
if you like, is starting to disappep, 
and we have already taken major 
steps towards that non-religious, 
humane, compassionate ethic. All 
that is necessaiy now is for us to 
stand up and see that we have taken 
those steps, and put the finishing 
touches to the details of what Lhai 
ethic is going to be like. 

Peter Singer is Andrew Mott's guest or: 

' The Big Idea ' at 11.15pm on BBC Z 
on Wednesday 




History men 
hone insults 

Sarah Bradford, the viscountess 
whose biography of the Queen 
earned its noble author an unac- 
customed flurry of flak last week 
. is to face her critics in public, 
I can reveaL She has been per- 
suaded to take part in a debate 
at the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture on 22 February with her fel- 
low royal historians Hugo Vick- 
ers and Philip Ziegler. The topic 
is “Royalty and restraint: should 
royal biographers observe a spe- 
cial set of rules?’' 

It should make for an 
. ty evening of polished insults. The 
viscountess's book - which 



Sarah Bradford: gossipy 


claims that Prince Philip had 
two close extramarital rela- 
tionships and that a former 
lady-in-waiting killed herself 
because she was sacked - has 
reportedly lost her the esteem 
of some of her peers. 

Vickers, for one, E5 puzzled by 
what he describes as the “sur- 
prisingly gossipy” extracts in a 
broadsheet paper. “1 myself,” he 
says, “beheveyou have to play by 
special rules, because otherwise 
you just can’t get the access." 

The evening should clarify 
whether or not Sarah Bradford 
used the royal archives for her 
research. “It seems that she 
has gained a lot of material 
close to the palace, so one 
assumes she got a certain 
amount of access to the 
archives,” says Vickers. “And 
yet, if you do that, you have to 
sign a document stating that the 
Queen can see, and amend, 
the book prior to publication.” 

Potential gatecrashers from 
the media should heed Vick- 
ers’s warning: “The RSL is a dis- 
tingoz&bed, learned group. The 
last thing we want is Sky TV 
cameras.” 


Off at sunset 

Channel 4’s weekend music 
programme The White Room 
featured the young turks of 
rock music, Blur, and the man 



Little Richard: the bopping stops when the sabbath starts 


who all bet invented the genre. 
Little Richard, now well into 
his sixties and creaking a little 
as he climbs on top of his 
piano. 

Although they seemed to 
viewers to have been on the 
show together. Blur and Little 
Richard never actually met. 
Little Richard recorded' his set 
last Friday afternoon; the other 
acts performed before a studio 
audience on Friday night. 

The man who gave the lan- 
guage awopopaj oopopalam - 
bam bam, and twice renounced 
rock’n'roll to become a Chris- 
tian preacher, has converted to 
Judaism and told Channel 4 he 
would not perform on a Friday 
night, the start of the Jewish 
sabbath. So he rocked and he 
rolled at two in the afternoon, 
showering a hastily convened 
makeshift studio audience with 
religious tracts as he did so. 


Times change 

Disgusted of Tunbridge Wells 
may think twice in future before 
readiing for his pen. He may 
find be receives some unwanted 
communication by return of 
posL One letter writer to the 
Times last week received junk 
mail from two organisations. 
One, from a travel agent, 
began: “It was a pleasure to 
read your recent letter to the 
Editor of the Times and I hope 
that yon will find the informa- 
tion contained in this letter 
useful ...” 


Annie’s angst 

There was one scene from Fri- 
day’s Commons launch of a 
new political TV soap opera 
that I would have no hesitation 


in putting into the script right 
away. The Tory MP Michael 
Brown, adviser on Annie ’s Bar, 
was busily telling journalists 
about the true identities of cer- 
tain characters in the series. 
This brought a scowl to the face 
of one onlooker, Derek 
Draper, formerly known as the 
spin doctor’s spin doctor (he 
used to advise Peter Mandel- 
son). “He’s giving loo much 
away," muttered an agitated 
Draper, under his breath. 

Brown was oblivious. “And 
here's another hint,” he con- 
tinued. “If you were to think 
that one of the characters was 
Peter Man de Ison you wouldn’t 
be far wrong.” 

At this, the old “master- 
protect” button went off in 
Draper's brain. He marched up 
to Brown, put an arm round 
him and swept him away. 


Out of puff 

Some employers ban smoking 
and tell the addicts to like it or 
lump it Some allow them a 
room to gather and blow smoke 
at each other. Only a publisher 
would give them their own per- 
sonal analysts. The bosses at 
Macmillan are offering their 
600 staff either nicotine patches 
or hypnotherapy sessions to 
smooth the transition to a nico- 
tine-free zone. Authors won- 
dering why it takes so long for 
their manuscripts to be 
returned now know. The edi- 
tors are all in therapy. 

Eagle Eye 
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Time to prop 
up Europe 


R ecession is haunting Europe. The sit- 
uation in Germany and France may 
not be catastrophic, but it is very serious. 
Growth is slowing, consumer confidence 
is falling and unemployment rising. How- 
ever. the most important consequences of 
this downturn will noi be economic, they 
will be political. Recession and retrench- 
ment will test the political stability of both 
Germany and France as well as casting^ 
long shadow over the European Union's 
plans for further integration. 

The signs of contraction are unmistak- 
able. The German economy stagnated in 
the third quarter of 1995 and activiiy is 
expected to fall in the final three months 
of the year. A big jump in unemployment, 
to almost 10 per cent, in December has 
rung alarm bells across the country. 

In France, where the unemployment 
rate is 1 1.5 percent, the outlook for 1996 
is even bleaker. According to a leaked 
report from the labour ministry, growth 
could be litlle more than 1 percent. Con- 
sumer confidence is at its lowesL for 
almost 10 years. 

Across Europe economic conditions 
have deteriorated much more and much 
faster than expected. One principal rea- 
son is that public spending is being cut 
back by governments attempting to meet 
ihe Maastricht treaty criteria for inclusion 
within the economic and monetary union. 
The race to meet the EMU 1999 dead- 
line has led to (ax hikes and spending cuts, 
which are taking spending power out of 
the European economy. 

In Germany, another powerful factor 
is at work. The slowdown there may be 
in part structural: the product of the high 
price of unification, the highesi labour 
costs in the world and an overvalued cur- 


rency. Unemployment is rising because 
companies nave responded to lower 


growth and weaker export markets by 

tnd 


making workers red undant' Small ant 
medium-sized companies are not recruit- 
ing. German industry is still far stronger 
than its British counterpart, but it is 


going through a bout of restructuring not 
unlike that enforced by Margaret 
Thatcher in the early Eighties, when 
sterling was strong and public spending 
was cut back. 

The response to this slowdown is equally 
obvious. In the short term a halt has to be 
called to further efforts at fiscal retrench- 
ment since they would amply deepen the 
downturn. At the same time, the Bundes- 
bank should loosen interest rates. More 
important are structural reforms, particu- 
larly to Germany's highly regulated labour 
market, which WDuld help speed its adjust- 
ment to slower growth. 

The costs of inaction could be high. 
Already the fragility of France’s political 
system has been exposed by the strains 
provoked by reining in public spending. 
The strikes last year were not amply m 
response to cuts in welfare spending, they 
amounted to an attack on the French dlite. 
The German political system is more 


robust. It is unlikely that change there 
lied i 


will be accompanied by the kind of con- 
flict we have seen in France. But there 
are darker clouds on the horizon. Con- 
tinental Europe is probably embarking 
on a period of growth far lower than it 
has been used to. The frustration that will 
breed will cast a pall not just over EMU 
but also over the wider cause of Euro- 
pean integration. That is why govern- 
ments should take this slowdown seri- 
ously and nip it in the bud. 


Harman gets her 
priorities right 


H arriet Harman’s son, Joe. is not a 
politician. He has not spent ware 
debating composite motions at the 
Labour Party conference about compre- 
hensjvcs and opied-oui schools. Nor has 
he stood for Parliament advocating par- 
ticular educational policies. If Labour 
wins the general election. Joe will not be 
in the running for a cabinet post. He is 
simply an 1 1 -year-old boy. who. like any 
child.’needs the best schooling available. 

.And that is exactly what Ms Hannan 
and her husband. Jack Dromcy. a senior 
Transport and General Workers' Union 
official, are trying to proride. They have 
decided to send him to Si Olave’s School 
in Bromley. Kent, after he beat 600 other 
children in an examination to gain one 
of just 90 places in the grammar school. 
It is a Fine school, state-funded, where 
the teachers are committed and the 
results are good. Most pupils go on to 
university. 

Any parent would be proud that a son 
had a chance to thrive in this school's 
excellent academic environment and to 
enjoy its generous tree-lined rugby fields. 
They would be right to reflect on the fact 
that such facilities within the state sector 
are available only to the lucky few. But no 
parent, not even Harriet Hannan, can be 
held responsible for the uneven nature of 
Britain's state education system. 

Yet neither the political opportunists in 
the Conservative Party nor the puritani- 
cal ideologues of the Labour Party have 
been able to keep their lips buttoned. 

Tory critics say the derision exposes 
Ms Harman as a hypocrite and makes a 


nonsense of Labour's opposition to 
selection in stale schools. Combined 
with the Blairs' derision to send their son ‘ 
to a grant-maintained school, this latest 
controversy is being seized upon as vin- 
dication of the Government’s education 
policies. Meanwhile, Clare Short, Ms 
Harman's fellow frontbencher, yesterday 
made a thinly veiled attack on her col- 
league. who would have to “answer to 
her constituents" for what she had done. 
Ms Short is unlikely to be the only 
Labour politician to make known her 
distaste for Joe being allowed to attend 
St Olave's. 

All this is politics taken too far. What- 
ever the rights and wrongs of this coun- 
try's education policies, the debate should 
be confined to public life. The children of 


politicians do not choose their parents and 
should not have to suffer for their beliefs. 


It is also hypocrisy to expect a parent, even 
a politician with strong views, to do any- 
thing but the best for her children. The 
real crime would have been if Ms Hannan 
had stunted her son's potential achieve- 
ment and made his progress come second 
to her own political ambitions. 

Indeed, it is reassuring to see Ms Har- 
man prepared to take the flak for her 
choice rather than pretending to be an 
ideological saint. As Labour makes its 
claim to govern, most people would pre- 
fer politicians whose actions reflect 
what they themselves would do in the 
circumstances. Voters are certainly likely 
to be more comfortable with a politician 
who gets her priorities right ana puts the 
interests of her children first. 


THE independent 





-LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Car ownership, not class, is the great divider 


From Mr John Stewart 
Sin It is a pity that Hamisb 
McRae in ms comprehensive 
look at the car (“Driving a social 
revolution", 17 January) seems to 
have fallen into the trap of believ- 
ing that safer cars mean safer 
roads. In fact, over the past 
decades our roads have become 
more dangerous. The main rea- 
son for the fall in fatalities is the 
marked decline in pedestrians. 


mental reallocation of road 
space to other road users. 
Yours faithfully, 

John Stewart 
Vice-Chair 
RoadPeace 
Loudon, SW2 
18 January 


cyclists and motorcyclists using 
the 


roads. 

In 1971. 80 per cent of seven- 
and eight-year-olds went to 
school on their own (mostly on 
foot or by bicycle); by 1991 it was 
9 per cent The main reason par- 
ents gave for accompanying their 
children to school was fear of 
traffic. 

/ Further research shows that 
safer care tend to increase the 
danger on the roads as drivers, 
feeling less exposed, take 
greater risks. Real road safety- 
can only be achieved by reduc- 
ing the danger at source. That 
requires taming the traffic 
through reduced speed limits, 
rigorously enforced; -by the 
eventual installation of on- 
board speed limiters in all cars 
(which will ensure that the vehi- 
cle cannot break the speed 
limit): and through a funda- 


From Mr Antony Alexander 
Sir Hamish McRae describes 
the car as 

a machine of democracy, break- 
ing down differentiation by class 
and replacing it with differenti- 
ation by wealth. Everyone is 
equal in a traffic jam, but each 
can proclaim their wealth and 
status by the car m which they siL 
Mr McRae presumably means 
“everyone who is anyone”: 
because “everyone” includes the 
many non-drivere whose lives 
have been made significantly 
worse by the immoderate level of 
car ownership: whether through 
pollution, noise and visual degra- 
dation. the slowing of buses, the 
decimation of the rail network, 
danger to children, increased 
opportunities for criminals, and 
the cost of various hidden motor- 
ing subsidies, including for health 
care and road space in town 
centres. 

Far from breaking down class 
divisions, the “Great Car Sock tv” 


has imposed a kind of caste sys- 
tem in which car drivers obtain 
the benefits and everyone else 
suffers. More democracy is surely 
found on public transport: at 
least the different classes are 
travelling on the same train. 
Youre smeerek. 

Antony Alexander 
Douglas. 

Isle of Man 
19 Januarv 


From Mr David Seymour 
Sin Just im agin e the oceans and 
airways jammed right with solo 
navigators in the way our roads 
are. If motorists had to pay the 
full cost of their “freedom", 
including that of damage to 
health and the environment, they 
would be taxed out of eristecce. 

I realise that as a white, 
middle-aged man I am almost an 
extinct species on the buses, but 
the crowded public transport I 
experience regularly shows me 
aO too dearly that car ownership 
is by no means as universal as 
many claim. And many users of 
public transport choose to be so: 
I certainly would not have it 
Otherwise. 

Yours sincerely. 

David L. Seymour 
London. SE4 
18 Januarv 


No dispute in 
the Post Office 


From Mr Alan Johnson 
Sin Your report on industrial 
relations in the Post Office (“The 
last post”. 17 Januaryl was. in 
pans, armiang (I was described as 
a militant when I led the union 
campaign against privatisation, a 
moderate in your sister paper 
last Sunday and a right-wringer in 
Wednesday’s article), but it did 
highlight the tensions caused in a 
business where the workforce has 
not seen the success of the busi- 
ness reflected in their terms and 
conditions (86 per cent of deliv- 
ery staff still work the same com- 
pulsory six-day week that was 
introduced in 1847). 

I can assure your readers that 
no one in the' Communication 
Workers Union is seeking a 
national dispute. Our objective is 
to provide the high-quality deliv- 
ery service . that the public 
expects, with a professional and 
mainly full-time workforce on 
manageable deliveries that do 
not require breaches to health 
and safety standards or subjection 
to a harsh and repressive disci- 
plinary regime. 

We are determined to achieve 


these objectives through discus- 
‘ Lift! 


Held back by the 
stakeholders 


From Mr Randhir Singh Bains 
Sir: Tony Blair’s new doctrine of 
a “stakeholding” economy is a 
revolutionary idea. 

However, in ordeT to function 
effectively, the “stakeholding” 
economy, as the East Asian 
experience has shown, needs to 
be driven not by the stale but by 
a responsive value-system: a sys- 
tem that places group interests 
above individual freedom and 
rights. 

Unfortunately, Britain has no 
such group-oriented value sys- 
tem currently at its disposal 
With the atomisation of society 
in Britain, individualism has 
taken precedence over commun- 
itarianism, thereby adversely 


affecting the credibility of all 
social institutions. The under- 
mining of social institutions has 
consequently increased the role 
of the state in social and other 
welfares. It is. therefore, difficult 
to see how such a highly indi- 
vidualised society can possibly 
act as a driving force behind Mr 
Blair s “stakeholding” economy. 

There is undoubtedly a need 
to evolve an economic system 
that involves all people, not just 
a privileged few. But in the 
absence of an appropriate valne 
system, the “stakebolding” eco- 
nomic model is likely to impede 
rather than promote economic 
growth in this country. 

Yours faithfully, 

Randhir Singh Bains 
Gants Hill, 

Essex 
21 January 


A clear view 
of St Paul’s 


Melvyn’s rules for the conversation game 


1~7 very Monday morning on Radio 
£j 4 there is a programme called 
The Conversation Game. 

Well, it is not actually called The 
Conversation Game. It is called Start 
The Week. But it might as well be 
called The Conversation Game , 
because it is one of the few radio 
programmes left in which you can 
hear conversation being played 
according to the traditional rules of 
the game. 

What happens is that Melvyn 
Bragg gathers together in his studio 
a random selection of one scientist, 
one author, one person involved in 
a big TV production and a token 
person who is always a woman, and 
he plays the game of conversation 
with them. This is not such a tightly 
ruled game as Just a Minute , and in 
fact the rules of the game called con- 
versation are so loose and so unwrit- 
ten that not many people realise it 
is a game at all, but game it is, and 
if you should want to play it at home, 
it helps if you know some of the 
rules. 

For instance, you have to know 
that you do not need to slick to 
grammatical rules. You often hear 
quite literate people saying hide- 
ously ungrammatical things such as: 
"He* is the kind of person who. if he 



MILES KINGTON 


had lived in the I9th century, peo- 
ple would not have been able to cat- 
egorise him.” In conversation it 
does not always matter if things are 
plural or singular, which is why peo- 
ple with a good education can be 
beard to say: “These are the kind 
of thing which ..." instead of the 
correct “kinds of thing which 
We now accept things like this in 
conversation. 

But the rule of conversation which 
I would like to draw attention to this 
morning is the rule which says: “In 
any given situation, you can use one 
fashionable adjective to show that 
you approve of a thing, and another 
one to show that you disapprove of 
exactly the same thing.” 

Let me give you an example. If, 
as sometimes happens, one of Mr 
Bragg's guests says that television is 
a cold medium compared to radio or 


literature, meaning that you can 
provide an imaginative response to 
radio or books whereas watching TV 
is a passive, non-participatory, non- 
creative activity, Mr Bragg can 
always be relied upon to get very 
cross and defend TV - the last time 
I heard him do this, he told the guest 
that she was talking absolute non- 
sense, and that anyone who had ever 
sat round a TV set with other peo- 
ple watching a vital football match, 
cheering and groaning every inch of 
the wav, would know that television 
could be higbly participatory. 

This shut the woman up, because 
it was quite a telling example. How- 
ever, if at any time another guest 
brings forward such an experience or 
example to bade up something with 
which Mr Bragg disagrees, he will 
often dismiss it aspurefy anecdotal. 

Do you see tne technique at 
work? If you do it, it is “telling”. If 
someone else does it, it is “anecdo- 
tal". Same thing, different adjective. 

Another example. 1 watched Eng- 
land playing a sort of rugby football 
against France on Saturday, in the 
hopes of being entertained, and as 
I slumped lower and lower into my 
seat, hoping I would stay awake 
until we got to the Ireland vs Scot- 
land game. I knew it would only be 


a matter of time before some com- 
mentator would notice that neither 
side looked like scoring a try and 
would say something like: “Well, 
this may not be the most 
skilful/emertaining game in the 
world, but no one could deny that 
it is very exciting.” And it duly hap- 
pened. “Exciting" is the word rugby 
commentators use to mean that the 
scores are quite dose and that the 
two sides are so dully matched that 
they both have a chance of winning. 
There s another adjective which can 
be applied to such a match. It is 
“boring”, and it is the word that 
would be used by everyone in the 
world who was not English or 
French, and by many who were. 

Here are some more pairs of 
words. Those on the left are approv- 
ing, those on the right disapproving. 

Sentimental 
Simplistic 
Dirty 
Shapeless 
Cheap 
Shoddy 
Formulaic 
Elitist 

Incomprehensible 


Romantic 

Reductionist 

Erotic 

Protean 

Economic 

Low-budget 

Traditional 

High-quality 

Personal 


Please send sae and blank cheque for 
full Est. 


From Mr C. M. Bouck-Standen 
Sin The recent correspondence 
regarding the proposed redevel- 
opment of Paternoster Square 
reminds me of the comments of 
my late mother, who worked at 
a bookshop in Paternoster Row 
in the Thirties. 

She described the shop as a 
rat-infested hell-hole which was 
frequented by clergymen who 
came to the shop for a free read. 
She considered that the Germans 
had done us all a favour by 
reducing the shops to rubble. 

Her point was, of course, that 
a picturesque and pleasing exter- 
ior sometimes bides an interna! 
shim. My personal view is that 
nothing that is built there can 
complement the cathedral - cer- 
tainly not another array of clas- 
sical buildings. The area should 
be cleared and a park 
created with pedestrian access 
only, allowing a frill view of 
Wren’s triumph. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. M. Bouck-Standen 
Lingfieid, 

Surrey 
17 January 


BBC education 


From MrJ. K. Anand 
Sir. I have been listening to the 
BBC World Service and its pre- 
decessors for more than 50 years, 
starting in India during the war. 
Even now I listen to the World 
Service during Radio 4*s hours of 
silence and when I am abroad, 
wherever I can. In my view, the 
World Service provides better 
news and views than any other 
ratfio/TV that l have encountered 
and is indeed superior to the 
British newspapers. 

If cuts must be made in the 
Foreign Office budget, so be it 
(“The Empire talks back”, 17 
January). But the World Service 
should be ring-fenced. Britons 
in Britain will become better- 
educated in world affairs if they 
tune in to the World Service. 
Yours truly, 

J. K. Anand 
. Peterborough. 

Cambridgeshire 
17 January 


sion and negotiation. If that det- 
ermination is shared by the 
employer, there is no reason why 
we should not succeed. 

Yours sincerely, 

Alan Johnson 
Joint General Secretary 
Communication Workers Union 
London. SW4 
IS Januarv 


‘Cleansing’ in 
West Papua 


From The Rev Dr C. Garland 
and Mrs S. Garland 
Sin Wc were pleased to read the 
article by Aidan Rankin on the 
situation in West Papua. We 
worked for many years with the 
Anglican Church in Papua New : 
Guinea, and count Ihe people of 
that land as personal friends and 
colleagues. They arc. as Mela- 
nesians. of ihe same race as the 
people of West Papua. Melane- 
sians are a different racial group 
from Indonesians. The only logic 
that links West Papua to Indo* 
ncsia is the logic of empire, since 
the only reason for unity was the 
control by their former Dutch 
colonists. 

The local people of West 
Papua have every right to mis- 
trust the Indonesian military, 
who show them snrnt respecL 
The Indonesians want to drive 
the Dani tribe from their tradi- 
tional land, on which their way of 
life and hence their very exis- 
tence depends, in order to get at i 
the minerals underneath. The ' 
ripping out of the minerals is a 
ripping out of a people. The con- 
comitant policy of transmigrating 
Indonesians into West Papua 
will hav e the effect of smother- 
ing the local culture. How can 
ethnic cleansing be more excus- 
able in West Papua than it is any- 
where else? 

Sincerely, . 

G Garland 
N. Garland 
Messing. Essex 
17 January 
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Youthful follies 


From Ms Jane Lawson 
Sir. L loo. have a copy of Delia 
Smith's Frugal Food (letter, 19 
January). Sadly, the price of such 
items as whiting, shoulder of 
lamb and even streaky bacon 
make them a rare treat for those 
on a tight budget. Others, such as 
mutton, are things of blessed 
memory only. And as for axtafl — 

think BSE. I also suspect that Ms 
Smith migh t be just a soupqon 
embarrassed by some of the 
recipes: pizza with cream cheese, 
for example. Stitt, who would 
not embarrassed by youthful 
follies? 

Yours faithfully, 

Jane Lawson 
London. SE7 


From Mr Jack Moore 
Sir- Delia Smith is famous for 
getting details right- The same 
cannot be said fbrLouise Levene 
(17 January), whose costings 
assume that if the recipe calls for 
two eggs and the shop sells them 
in packs of six, then chuck all of 
them in. God knows what it will 
taste like when she has thrown in 
the whole jar of nutmegs. 

Yours sincerely. 

Jack Moore 
Newcastle upon Tyne 
18 January 


Hell is in Norway 


From Mr John OutUenor 
Sir Nicolas Wilter. of the Ratio- 
nalist Press Association, is being 
less than rational when be sug- 
gests (letters, 16 January) that 
Jesus, as reported in tfae gospeis. 


spoke of a “literal and physical , 
likely that : 


HelT.lt is much more L — . 

Jesus rhetorically, referring ; 
to Isaiah's description (66:24) of ; 
the wicked after death as like the » 
rubbish on the dump outside the i 
wailof Jerusalem -the dry burnt I 
by fire, the wet eaten by worms. j 
Admittedly, the Church later • 
turned pictorial language into ! 
literal, and this needs putting# 
right, but we should act bold 
Jesus responsible. V i 

Yours rationally, L 
John Challenor 


Catholics for a Changing Church i 
Cardiff 1 


17 January 


From Mr Bernard Sharp 
Sir Theological considerations 
aside, Hell is in JJorway, some 
50km east of Trondheim. To the 
best of my knowledge, there is no 
place called Heaven, but there 
are more than 10 Paradises. 
Yours sincerely, 

Bernard Sharp 

Saltaire, West Yorkshire 
17 January 


Conservatively old j Imperial weight-loss H, 


From Mr N. Collins 
Sir Is the apparent demise of the 
Young Conservatives, described 
by Jim White (“Is the party over 
for Maggie’s ldds?“, 17 Janu- 
ary), a reflection of the fortunes 
of their parent party, or is it that 
the current generation has recog- 
nised something that should haw 
been obvious Si along; namely, 
that the phrase “Young Conser- 
vative” is a contradiction in 
terms? 

Yours faithfully, 

N. Collins 
Go claiming. Surrey 
17 January 


From Mr Nicholas Organ 
Sir: While also delighted that 
metrication renders fog less 
dense (letter, 18 January), I 
fear it may also make one fatter. 

TV* lifr, -it m.. I 


The lifts at my office happily 
>le when the load- 


accept 20 peopL ^ 

mg limit is expressed in pounds, 
but only IS when it is given in 
kilograms. Slimmers might well 
be advised to stick to imperiM 
units. ■ 

Yours faithfully, 

Nicholas Organ 

Huddersfield, 

West Yorkshire 
19 January ' 
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comment 


Ahead of Paddy Ashdown’s key speech tonight, we offer two contrasting views on cross-party co-operation 

Should Lib and Lab lie down together? 



No. Conrad PhcoaII 



W 1 th * b ™w pitch and a blind- 

▼ * mg light, spin may appear io 

sSmJ’IS 8 ™ UC J further than it is. 

Some of the build-up to Paddv 

Ashdowns speech this eveninc' 
may lead us to expect more than Se 
Set. Nevertheless, 

Paddy will ask us to think about the 
pattern of post-election politics 

Any member of the House of 
Lords must agree with Paddy’s 
repeated calls for “partnership pri- 
mes . Cross-party co-operation, of 
many sorts, should be commoner 
“ l [ IS - 1 a 8 ree with Helmut 
Kohl that “you should not go into 
politics rf you are not prepared to 
make coalitions”. 

There are two indispensable con- 
ditions for a coalition. One is that 
a party entering a coalition must 
prefer its partner to the alternative 
Tne other is that it must be possi- 
ble to work out a common pro- 
gramme. In 1992, a large majority 
of Liberal Democrats thought it 
possible to satisfy these two condi- 
tions with Neil Kinnock. Today, 
many of us are less sure of these’ 
conditions with Tony Blair. The 
fear exists that, just as Thatcherism 
is on its deathbed, Mr Blair might 
gwe it a new lease of life. If he wants 
a coalition with the liberal Democ- 
rats, that is the fear he must dispel. 

Paddy Ashdown's Glasgow speech 
in September issued a challenge to 
the Labour leaders. The invitation to 
vote against the Tbry tax cuts in the 
Budget (which they ducked), and to 
commit themselves to bringing Rail- 
track back into the public sector 
(which they have not yet answered) 
were part of the minim um terms for 
co-operation. Labour must have the 
courage to offer a real alternative to 
the Tories. 

We cannot tackle the problem by 
a shopping list: governments daily 
meet unforeseen issues. If those are 
to be tackled, coalition partners, 
like marriage partners, must under- 
stand and respect each other s ide- 
ology. otherwise they will be per- 
petually taken by surprise. 

Liberalism is about the link 
between consent, law and. liberty. 

The heart of the matter is that no Ul£ 1 113 31 
one should have to be bullied by the NewsnMu 
arbitrary power of another. This is seemed to 
why issues which to Labour seem — 
unconnected, Hke unfair dismissal, 
asylum, judicial review and gov- 
ernment power to make law with- 
out consent by regulation, are to us 
part of a single threat. Liberalism 
was never the anti-state creed of the 
Thatcher parody: we understand 
that liberty must be protected both 
from and by the state. 

That means we must reverse the 


Thatcherite anti-state ideology so 
brilliantly satirised by Roy Jenkins 
in a speech Iasi Thursday. We must 
be prepared to spend money and 
raise taxes if necessary. Otherwise 
tne next time we are in a tight finan- 
cial corner we would have to allow 
the service concerned to go down 
the route of care in the community 
and student finance, because it 
was not admissible to raise taxes to 
save it. 

Liberal Democrats do not think 
the victims of care in the commu- 
nity or social security disentiijemenl 
are enjoying liberty. Freedom from 
starvation is a form of liberty and, 
when all costs are considered, 
there is no cheaper alternative to , 
the welfare state. We believe, as 
Paddy said at Glasgow, that 
“taxes are the subscription to a 
civilised society”. We think the 
voters have learnt that lesson the 
hard W3y. 

Many years ago, Paddy was 
asked which of the legacies of 
Thatcherism he would reverse 
first, and he replied. “Cen- 
tralisation.” The Tbalch- 
erite programme of forc- 
ing us to be free has 
strengthened the exec- 
utive even while 
attacking the state: 
it has elevated the 
monarch in Down- 
ing Street instead. 

This must be 
reversed. 

That is why propor- 
tional representation is not just 
a tactical objective. It is part of 
a larger ideological programme 
in which devolution. European 
law. local government and incor- 
poration of the European Con- 
vention of Human Rights are 
equally important. Tony Blair's 
elevation of his own office leaves 
room for doubt as to how far he 
accepts this ideology. If he wants 
“strong government”, he can count 
us out. 

We need honesty in spelling out 
policies and what* they will cost. 
Last Thursday. Tony Blair, explain- 
ing his stakeholder economy on 
Newsnigfu, was so vague that he 
seemed to be taking off Rory Bre in- 
ner taking off Tbny Blair. It 
reminded me of Sherlock Holmes's 
maxim that “honest men do not con- 
ceal their place of business”. If Tony 
Blair wants a coalition, he must 
come dean and have some poheies- 
Will Labour join us? 

Lord RusseU is the Liberal Demo- 
crat spokesman in the House of 
Lords on social security 




Yes, Calum Macdonald 

says: we must end yah-boo 
polities and co-operate to 
make government work 


C onfrontational politics leads 
inevitably to a culture of secrecy, 
to dosed minds and to a possessive 
- indeed manipulative - attitude 
towards official information. This is 
because the driving incentive for 
politicians is, too often, to catch the 
other fellow on the hop rather than 
to produce better decisions. The lat- 
ter requires genuinely open debate in 
which all views are sought and assim- 
ilated as part of the political process. 

That is why the case for replacing 
the knee-jerk adversarial culture of 
British politics goes wider than the 
particular interests of Labour and 
Liberal Democrats. If we aspire to 
a more open democracy and more 
efficient government in Britain, a 
greater emphasis on co-operation 
and cross-party consensus is an 
indispensable part of that 
When (he German government 
luces its budget, for example, it 
: of all sets out a “green budget” 
which is open to the widest possible 
debate. Only after many amend- 
ments and refinements does the 
final budget become law. In Britain, 
by contrast, even most ministers in 
the government are not aware of the 
contents of the Budget until it is 
unveiled in the Chancellor’s speech. 
Thereafter, the Government will 
strain every sinew to ensure that the 
entire, complex package goes 
through months of legislative ritual 
almost completely unchanged. 

The cockpit of Commons debate 
makes for entertaining theatre, but 
it is lousy government This politi- 
cal culture of dosed minds is at the 
root of numerous policy-making 
debddes in Britain, from the Dan- 
gerous Dogs Act to the poll tax. 

Of course, there is also a partic- 
ular case for Labour and Lib Dems 
now to be co-operating more 
closely. They both espouse a more 
open and plural political system 
and, more widely, there is a grow- 
ing convergence of policy between 
the two parties on a broad range of 
crucial issues. Labour has adopted 
a wide-ranging constitutional 
agenda. At the same time, the Lib 
Dems have taken on a sharper 
social focus, for samp le, by embrac- 
ing the Sodal Chapter. Investment 
in our national infrastructure, 
renewal of public services, a fairer 
tax system and public responsibility 
for the environment: in all these key 
areas, a radical, left-of-centre 
agenda is emerging which could 
profoundly transform Britain. 

It misses the point to talk of “coali- 
tions”. That is too grandiose a term. 
What is needed is detailed work 
between the two front benches on 
specific policies to develop the com- 


mon ground which already dearly 
exists. This should be done carefully, 
constructively and. above all. natu- 
rally. There is no need to force the 
two parties into artificial consensus. 
Wi simply require to break down the 
artificial and partisan walls that keep 
politicians unnecessarily apart. 

Recent experience in Scotland 
provides the model for this. After 
years of discussion, the two parties 
recently announced a scheme for 
a new Scottish Assembly to be set 

up in Edinburgh- The agreed 
scheme is different in detail from 
that originally advocated by each 
party separately, but it embodies 
their shared commitment to 
renewing Scottish democracy. 

Other areas of policy would 
reward a srmilarfy construct- 
ive and co-operative attit- 
ude between the two 
front benches. The 
most obvious need is 
for detailed discussion, 
on how a post- Con- 
servative government 
will implement the 
broad democratic revolu- 
tion -affecting the House of 
Lords, devolution, a BiD of 
Rights and even the voting 
system -to which the two 
parties are committed. 

A joint announcement 
that the two parties were 
committed to a constitu- 
tional package would 
greatly increase public sup- 
port for and confidence m 
that scheme. It would also 
deflect critics who argue that 
the agenda of democratic 
reform is so ambitious that it 
will bog down the next Labour 
(or Labour-led) government. 

Tklk of using the Liberal 
Democrats to “prop up” the 
next Labour gorvornnent is both 
sQiy and unnecessary. The Lib 
Deans need to focus on a number of 
key areas and, after dicussion with 
their Labour counterparts, to state 
that they will work with (he Labour 
Party to implement the legislative 
fruits of those discussions after the 
next election. This, of itself, would be 
a revolutionary act, transforming the 
agenda for the next election. 

The stakes are too high for ritual- 
istic carping from Paddy Ashdown 
about the Labour Party having no 
policies. It is time to end yah- 
boo politics and get down to 
some serious business. 

The writer is Labour MP for 
the Western Isles and chair- 
man of Labour Initiative on 
Co-operation (UNC) 
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Why women found Viva such a turn-off 

The London radio station run by and for women feces an uphill struggle to survive, argues Mary Braid 


S ix months after its launch as 
Britain's first radio station made by 
women for women. Viva 963AM is in 
crisis. The station’s owner. Golden 
Rose Communications Ltd, has con- 
firmed that Viva’s operating budget 
had been cut. reportedly from 
£350,000 to £150,000. and that three 
presenters have been made redun- 
dant The show presented by the flam- 
boyant publicist Lynne Franks, Viva’s 
chairperson and one of its founders, 
is among those axed. 

It is just the latest bad news for the 
London station, launched amid much 
razzmatazz by Ms Franks and broad- 
caster Katy Turner, with the backing 
of a formidable group of media 
women including Glenda Bailey, out- 
going editor of Marie Claire magazine. 
Carmen Callil, founder of Virago 
Press, and Barbara Fbliett, prominent 
Labour Party luwie and wife of the 
millionaire author Ken. Zn October it 
was revealed that Viva had managed 
to attract just 125,000 listeners, dis- 
lodging Greater London Radio from 
its position at the bottom of the cap- 
ital’s league of listeners. 

This weekend, industry insiders 
were suggesting that Viva must' 
undergo an overhaul or die. So why 
has the station, billed as the Marie 
Claire of the airwaves, come unstuck 


so badly so soon? Viva blames signal- 
ling problems in east and central Lon- 
don for most of its current difficulties. 
Insiders talk of poor management 
and listeners of weak programming. 

But Viva’s troubles may rest in 
something far more fundamental: the 
rather doubtful premise that a 
women’s station is at all in tune with 
where women are today or in keeping 
with the general cultural climate of the 
Nineties. 

The original concept of the music 
and chat station would appear to have 
been a magazine format aimed at 
women aged 30 to 50. It was to be rel- 
atively upmarket, pitching for the 
same audience as the highly success- 
ful and envied Marie Claire, in Britain, 
women’s magazines sell millions. So 
why should the concept not be trans- 
ferred toxadio? 

The most obvious difference is that, 
unlike Marie Claire. Viva faces the 
near-impossible task of coming up 
with fresh angles on “women's stories” 
evere day. In sheer volume terms, 
Marie Claire's content is a drop in the 
ocean compared to what is needed to 
keep Viva on the air. And women’s 
magazines stand more chance than a 
daily radio programme would of suc- 
cessfully repeating (or repackaging) 
items without detection. 


After a relatively promising first 
week, it was not long before Viva was 
degenerating into the boring and 
banal. Some cringe-making moments 
have already gone down in media folk- 
lore - such as presenter Tara Newley 
opening her first programme by inter- 
viewing Joan Collins, her own mother. 

Women, it could be argued, are 
attracted to women’s magazines 

Viva faces an almost 
impossible task in 
getting daily angles 
on ‘women’s stories’ 

because other publications faD to cater 
for their interests. It is certainly true 
that national newspapers - still editor- 
ially dominated by men, particularly at 
senior level - have a largely male feel. 
The alienation of women is acknowl- 
edged in the continued provision of 
pages specifically for them - despite 
these being criticised as ghettos, mere 
tokenism and out-dated Seventies 
ideology. 

London is the roost competitive 
radio market in the country and its 18 


local stations rely on niche ethnic and 
musical markets. The question is 
whether women feel strongly enough 
that other radio stations discriminate 
against them, or ignore them, to 
prompt them into switching to a 
“woman’s” station. And, more import- 
antly, whether women form a suffi- 
ciently significant homogeneous group 
to make stations such as Viva a viable 
proposition. The bad news for Viva 
may be that radio generally - and cer- 
tainly the BBC - has taken “femin- 
isation” on board through recruit- 
ment and promotions policies and 
sheer self-awareness. 

Viva’s uncertain identify was evi- 
dent at the start in the difference of 
opinion among its founding females 
and male executives, about just how 
male listeners should be considered in 
the station's programming. The exec- 
utives’ belief that pleasing men was 
cnicial was supported by pre-launch 
research showing that women tended 
to turn off the radio if male partners 
did not like what was on. In this post- 
feminist age. strident separatists were 
thin on the ground. Programmes that 
smacked too much of feminism or 
were perceived as anti-men were also 
seen by most women as a turn-off 
If the attitude of Joan Smith, femin- 
ist and writer, is shared by maify, the sta- 


tion feces an uphill struggle to survive 
with any semblance of vision intact: “I 
have never listened to Viva or tried to 
find it and yet I am a woman who lis- 
tens to radio all the time and is sym- 
pathetic to the notion of women getting 
a good deal. But despite all the adver- 
tising, I just can’t get the concept. Idem 't 
understand what Viva is offering that I 
cannot already get on Radio 4. Anyway, 
I believe it is best to work within exist- 
ing power structures. You have more 
chanc e of challenging things.” 

There are those like Julia Calo, 
sales director of Independent Radio 
Sales which sells radio advertising, who 
believe that Viva was doomed from 
the start and that its current problems 
are insoluble: “I and my sales team feel 
that a women's station is not an appro- 
priate or intelligent concept It is 
much too narrow and limiting. There 
are so many different types of 
women.” Women, in short, form no 
meaningful single entity and cannot be 
reached or targeted. 

If Viva pitched its appeal too 
crudely, then its salvation will lie in a 
much more subtle approach: making 
“people" the target audience but with 
women kept in the front of the mind, 
so the overall tone appeals to females 
while not alienating males. But it is a 
fine line to tread. 


Let juries be the judge on fraud 


ANOTHER VIEW 


T Tot on the heels of last week’s 
jr l acq uittals in the Maxwell case, the 
Government has announced it intends 
to review jury trials in fraud cases. Mray 
may consider this to be fll-nmed and ill- 
judged. It is generally agreed th at th e 
Serious Fraud Office was right to bring 
charges. The allegations were simplified 
and property presen led. Counsel for the 
prosecution and the defence uid their 
jobs well, and the judge was of the high- 
est calibre. The key questions for the 
jury in thk case, as in so mam' other 
fraud trials, were whether there was a 
criminal agreement and whether the 
defendants were dishonest. Such issues 
are pre-eminently for a jury of ordinal} 
citizens to decide. , 

The feet that the Maxwell juiy. 
properly directed, ignored unprece- 
dented and emotive pre-trial public- 


ity and acquitted each of the defen- 
dants is a vindication of our trial sys- 
tem. The unfortunate timing of this 
proposed review* suggests an under- 
lying dissatisf action with the verdict. 

Although the principle of jury trial 
is finnl>' established under the law, it 
has long been attacked and eroded on 
grounds of cost and expediency. Over 
the past 20 years mam- offences that 
entitled a defendant to jury trial - com- 
mon a«anlt, driving while disqualified 
- can now be tried only by magistrates. 
In Northern Ireland, the Diptock 
Courts, where judges at without juries, 
were sel up in as a temporary mea- 

sure to combat terrorist crime. Yet until 


Christopher Sallon 

recently they were still used to try a wide 
range of serious, non-terrorist offences. 

In 1985 rhe Roskifl Committee rec- 
ommended removing complex fraud 
from juries and substituting a fraud 
trials trib unal consisting of a judge and 
two lav* members specially chosen by 
the Lord Chancellor for their knowl- 
edge of financial matters. “Experts” 
from the banks and accounting bod- 
ies would decide on simple issues such 
as honesty and dishonesty. There is 


something of an Orwellian flavour 
about government-appointed panels 
convicting defendants and sentencing 
them to substantial terms of impris- 
onment If the same panels were to 
acquit it could lead to allegations of 
rigging. 

It is rigju that the trial system should 
be subjected to constant assessment 
modernisation and improvement In 
1992, a Bar Working Party under 
Jeremy Roberts QC suggested, among 
other things, the setting up of special 
fraud trial centres presided over by 
trained judges. It concluded that as long 
as cases were kept manageable and 
issues properly presented, the jury sys- 


tem should be maintained. It looked at 
disciplinary proceedings as an altern- 
ative to criminal prosecution, with 
powers to direct financial penalties and 
compensate those who have suffered 
loss, and at dvO fraud proceedings 
where the emphaas is on compensation 
for the victims and punitive damages for 
dishonesty. None of its recommend- 
ations has so far been implemented. 

What is important is that the 
Maxwell trial should not be used to 
justify the abolition or modification of 
juries m such cases. If commercial 
fraud continues to be dealt with as a 
serious criminal offence, guilt or inno- 
cence must be determined by ordinary 
members of the public. 

77ic writer is chairman of the public 
affairs committee of the Bar Council 


More women are victims 

of INTESTACY 


than DIVORCE 


A woman, on average, lives longer than a man. So she is 
more likely to have to face the difficulties nf intestacy - the legal 
term for being left in a mess because her husband didn’t make a 
Will. 

Many men assume that, on their death, all ihei own will 
automatically go to their wives. This isn’t so. When a man dies 
intestate, not just his wife but brothers, sisters and even cousins 
may have a claim on what he owned. 

His widow may have to sell the house to pav off his relations. 

None of this need happen if he makes a will. Vet seven out 
of ten people fail to take this simple step. 

Now, as a service to the public. VWF UK (World Wide Fund 
For Nature) has produced its own plain language guide i»> 
making a will. It explains: 

§ w hy everyone needs to make a will 

• how to go about it r* — 

• and how to minimise tax i 
liability on what you lease behind. 1 

Don’t leave it to chance. Give ■ 
yourself the peace of mind of 
knowing your loved ones are 
properly provided for. 

Send or phone for our FREE 
guide to making a Will, today 
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obituaries / gazette 


Gerry 

Mulligan 


“With Gerry Mulligan you feel 
as if you’re listening” to the 
past, present and future of jazz 
all at one time," said Dave 
Bmbeck, who had a musical 
partnership with the baritone 


1968 to 1972. 

The unwieldy baritone was 
never a popular instrument 
with musicians and the number 
of great players was small. They 
included Serge Chalofi, Duke 
Ellington's Harry Carney and 
Joe Temperley, Lars Guilin 
from Sweden and, from Britain, 
John Surman, John Barnes and 
Ronnie Ross. Mulligan, who be- 
came the most famous of them, 
was lauded also as a witty and 
inventive composer and ar- 
ranger and for the clarity of his 
simple and yet profound com- 
munication with his audiences. 

Although be already played 
saxophones when he first joined 
Gene Krupa’s big band in 1946, 
it was as the band's staff 
arranger that he first attracted 
attention with his composition 
“Disc Jockey Jump”. In 1948 he 
worked with a nine-piece band 
put together try a nucleus of jazz 
composers including Miles 
Davis, John Lewis, Gil Evans 
and John Carisi. who together 
developed the “cool" style of 
modern jazz playing. When 
recorded by the popular hit la- 
bel Capitol in 1949, rather sur- 
prisingly for this was intellectual 
music, the handful of tracks 
changed the whole future of jazz 


amongst the best-selling jazz is- 
sues of all time and his future 

was assured. 

Baker rightly thought that he 
could make more money lead- 
ing his own quartet, and he left, 

^ve^riombonisi^^Brook- 
meyer, an inventive composer 
and player who ranked with 
Mulligan, and theirs was a 
uniquely complementary part- 
nership - intellectual as well as 
musical. 

On one occasion Mulligan 
was being interviewed by an ag- 


the rehearsal Mulligan had giv- 
en the interviewer much rnfor- 


writing, and are still potent in- 
fluences today. Mulligan was 


fluences today. Mulligan was 
never recognised for his major 
role in this group, the credit go- 
ing wrongly to Miles Davis in 
New York. Mulligan wrote also 
for the bands of Elliott Law- 
rence and the innovators 
Claude Thornhill and Sian 
Kenton. 

He hitch-hiked to Los An- 
geles in 1951 and worked at the 
Haig Club with a trio. It seems 
likely that the piano at the 
Haig was less than good and 
Mulligan began working with- 
out it. The piano-less jazz group 
was to be the key feature of his 
next two decades. As he estab- 
lished himself on the West 
Coast he recorded there with a 
“tenleite" based on the New 
York composers' band, and de- 
veloped the famous piano-less 
quartet with Chet Baker, an in- 
ventive and sensitive trumpet 
player whose life at that period 
was, like Mulligan’s, totally gov- 
erned by heroin addiction. 
When Mulligan was gaoled for 
drug offences the young Sian 


Getz replaced him in the quar- 
tet until he came out Bv then 


let until he came out By then 
the music recorded by Mulli- 
gan’s quanet bad become 


mation, and had mentioned 
the fact that be had been in gaol 
for drug offences, to the live 
show the interviewer said, as 
though he was confronting the 
musician for the firet time, “I un- 
derstand that you woe involved 
with drugs, and did some time 
because of it-” Understand- 
ably, this left MuHigan in a cor- 
ner with nothing to answer. 
The man followed up quickly. 
Mulligan employed many black 
musicians throughout Ins career 
but at this time, bycoznddenoe, 
there were none in the quartet. 
“I notice," said the interviewer, 
“that there are no blade musi- 
cians in your group. Is thus 
accidental, or by design?” 

Brookmeyer, who was sitting 
nearby, glared at the inter- 
viewer, jerked his thumb at 
Mel Lewis and said, “Vfe’ve got 
a Jewish d r um mer. W3i that 
help?" 

Although he was revered by 
his fans, by the critics and tty 
most musicians. Mulligan was 
often arrogant and self-cen- 
tred. “I think I managed not to 
be an adult in just about every 
imaginable area," he said in 
1986. “A band is most fun when 
you’re in rehearsals. When 
you're working you have no time 
to enjoy it" Mulligan was an im- 
possible taskmaster at band 
rehearsals. He demanded per- 
fection and would keep his mu- 
sicians splitting hairs deep into 
the night- “One night," recalled 
Joe Temperiey, “he spent so 
many hours trying to polish 
just a few bars that I very near- 
ly got up and walked out.” 
Mulligan also liked to play pi- 
ano in his bands, but typically 
only as a soloist, being appar- 
ently incapable of working in a 
rhythm section. 

Mulligan extended the 
“piano-less" theory first to a sex- 
tet and then to h& hugely suc- 
cessful 13-piece Concert Jazz 
Band, first formed during the 
Fifties. Unusually the band 
used low volume and sensitive 
dynamics “Our band shouts but 




‘CooT jazz: Muffigan in 1953 


it doesn’t scream. When you 
overblow the tone quality goes." 
The group triumphed with fine 
soloists like Brookmeyer, Zoot 
Sims and dark Terry. The Con- 
cert band toured the world 
financed by the impresario Nor- 
man Granz, for whose Verve la- 
bel it recorded. When Granz 
sold the label in the mid-Sixties 
the band was left without work. 

This was a bad period for 
Mulligan, for his partner the 
film star Judy Holliday died of 
cancer in 1965. The two had 
composed songs and recorded 
together, and Holliday had 
drawn Mulligan into the world 
of Broadway musicals. Howev- 
er, she didn’t like her singing on 
their records together and the 
material was not issued until 
1980. Mulligan later married an- 
other film star, Sandy Dennis. 


Mulligan’s gaunt face suited 
the cameras, and he appeared 
in several films, including I 


iday, also playing and compos-' 
ing the music for innumerable 
soundtracks. He recorded out- 
standing s mall gr ou p albums 
with a succession of top jazz 
soloists, notably Ben Webster 
and the altoists Johnny Hodges 
and Paul Desmond, and in 1972 
reformed the big band as the 
Age of Steam, so caged because 
of his love of steam trains, this 
time experimenting gently with 
electronic instruments and rock. 
This band expired to be suc- 
ceeded eventually tty a new big 
band in 1978 which won a 
Grammy in 1980. Mulligan cut 
back to a quartet with piano in 
1986 and continued to discov- 


StrreVoee 


Gerald Joseph MuHigan, saxo- 
phonist, bandleader, composer 
bam New Ybrk 6 April 1927; mar- 
ried three times ( one son); died 
Darien, Connecticut 19 January 
1996. - 


Professor Donald Charlton 


A characteristic feature of the 
more successful new universi- 
ties of the early 1960s was the 
flair shown by their founding fa- 
thers in choosing dynamic 
young scholars for the headships 
of key departments. There 
could be few better examples of 
this than Donald Chariton, who 
was appointed to the Chair of 
French at Warwick in 1963, 
when he was two years short of 
40. By the time he retired in 
1989, he had become a father- 
figure to younger colleagues and 
a wise counsellor in academic 
matters generally, as well as the 
long-standing head of what his 
inspiration and dedication had 
made into one of the out- 
standing French departments in 
the country. 

Charlton himself would cer- 
tainly have wanted it empha- 
sised that his department was a 
department pf "French Stud- 


ies": that is, onewith a distinctly 
wider range than the “language 
and literature” regime charac- 
teristic of most modern lan- 
guage syllabuses. A relatively 
new departure in the early Six- 
ties, this expressed the breadth 
of vision reflected in his own 
principal publications: Rasitivist 
Thought in France during the 
Second Empire , 1852-1870 
(1959); Secular Religions in 
France, 1815-1870 (1963); and 
New Images of the Natural in 
France : a study in European 
cultural history 1 750-1800 (1984: 
delivered as the Gifford Lec- 
tures at St Andrews, 1982-83), 
as well as in the valuable 
“ oeuvres de svnlhese" which he 
edited: France: a companion to 
French Studies (1972) and The 
French Romantics (1984), for 
both of which the teams of au- 
thors be recruited included 
specialists in political and social 


history, thought, music and the 
visual arts. 

Recruitment of his depart- 
mental colleagues was equally 
eclectic; and courses on offer to 
students were to include French 


cinema, art and music long be- 
fore such variety became rash- 


fore such variety became fash- 
ionable. The quality of teaching 
and commitment to students 
maintained a high level of un- 
dergraduate applicants, while 
graduate research was given a 
focus it often lacked in arts fac- 


ulties by the creation (largely 
due to Chariton) of a European 


due to Chariton) of a European 
Humanities Research Centre. 

An outstanding feature of the 
Wirwick French Department 
during his headship was the cal- 
ibre of his colleagues: their 
record of research and publi- 
cation remained consistently 
high. This led inevitably to a 
constant flow of able colleagues 
to senior posts elsewhere; but 


it was a “brain drain" that 
could be replaced with younger 
appointees of similar calibre. 
Similarly, Warwick graduates 
were soon well represented in 
other universities’ departments 
of French so that Donald Chart- 
ton was rightly proud of the fact 
that when a festschrift, French 
Literature, Thought and Culture 
in the Nineteenth Century: a 
material world, was presented to 
him on his retirement - a token 
of affection for the man, as 
much as of admiration for the 
scholar. The contributors com- 
prised in almost equal numbers 
bis "Warwick colleagues from 
various disciplines and his own 
ex-students. 

In retirement, Chariton and 
his wife settled in Bath; al- 
though he look up a part-time 
visiting professorship at Bristol, 
this left ample opportunity 
to enjoy travelling abroad. 





Chartton: French at Warwick 


He died while on holiday in 
Tbnerife. 

WUUamD. Howarth 


Donald Geoffrey Chariton, 
French scholar bom 8 April 
1925; Lecturer, Hull University 
1949-62. Senior Lecturer 1962- 
64; Professor, Warwick University 
1964-89; married 1952 Thelma 
Masters (erne son, two daughters); 
died Tenerife 22 December 1995. 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


Forthcoming 

marriages 


toer High Court judge, 64; &r era- 
ham Wilkins, former chairman and 
chief executive. Thorn EMI. 72. 


DEATHS 


CARROLL: Th£n=se (Tb£resc Bacr- 
wald), on 18 Januaiy, aged 89. Cre- 
mation private. A meeting to give 
thanks for her life win be held at 
Friends House, Easton Rond. London 
on Sunday 4 February at 12J0pm. 

MACKINTOSH: lan Robert Macdon- 
aW, Jovingiy known as “Spike ", pawed 
away pcatxfuDy after a mod hutch oo 


Mr J. A. Gower 
and Miss & C. Matthewman 
The engagement is announced be- 
tween Jonat han, son of Mr and Mis 
E. Gower, of York, and Diana, 

younger daughter of Mr and Mis D. 
Matthewman, of Bournemouth, 
Dorset. 


u. Having pad a n- 
grving pleasure and 
ct to ms wife Diana 


love and laughter io his wife Diana 
and bis three sons Cameron. Robert 
and Nicky, his family, friends and any 
strangers lucky enough to meet hat 

PITT: On 19 Januaiy. peacefully, at 
Nynebead Court, Wellington, Som- 
erset, Lt-Cd John Pitt, late Royal Ar- 


of WXHton Courtenay. Funeral at 
Nynehead Church at 11.45am on 
Thoisday 25 January. Family flowerc 
only. 


SHEPHERD: Lksbctb (nee Askxjnas). 
peacefully at home on 20 Januaiy, af- 
ter another brief Alness. Most dear* 
ly beloved wife of Neville, and sister 
of Peler, To so many in the world of 
music and song, an adviser, an inspi- 
ration and an infinitely steady friend. 
Funeral strictly private, family Sow- 
ers only. A memorial celebration of 
her life will be announced later. 


ftr Gazette BIRTHS, MARRIAGES & 
DEATHS, telephone 0 171-2 W 201L 


Birthdays 

Miss Maiy Hayley BcH playwright, 
85; Admiral Six Lindsay Bryson, 
Lord-Lieutenant for East Sussex, 71; 
Commander Lord Cottesloe. Lord- 
lieutenant for Buckinghamshire, 
69; Sir Jolm Cotton, farmer diplomat, 
87; Sir Charles Davis, former Coun- 
sel to the Speaker, 87; Mr George 
Fore man, heavyweight farting ■•ham- 

pon, 48; Miss Ann Goddaid QC rir- 
coi judge, 60; Miss Margaret Hail, 
head of design, British Museum, 60; 
Lord Hughes, former Minister of 
State for Scotland. 85; Mr John 
Hun, actor, 56; Mr John Last, di- 
rector, Public Affairs, North West 
Whler Group, 56; Miss Piper Laurie, 
actress, 64; Baroness Lockwood, 
former President, Birkbeck College, 
72; Miss Elizabeth Lynne MR 48; Mr 
Sam Peny, rock ringer, 43 ; Sir Alfred 
Ramsey, former soccer manager, 
76; Mis Claire Rayner, journalist and 
broadcaster, 65; Mis Gillian Shep- 
hard MP, Secretary of State, Educa- 
tion and Employment, 56; Mis Ann 
Soiheiu, actress, 87; Sir Michael 
Spicer MP, 53; SirHUaiyl^bot, for- 


Anniversarie3 

Births; Ivan IQ (the Great), Grand 
Duke of Muscovy, 2440; Sir Francis 
Bacon, Visaoma St ADttas, statesman 
and lawyer, 1561; George Gordon 
Byron, sixth Baron Byron, poet, 
1788; August Strindberg, pfrtywrigjn, 
1849: Beatrice Patter social re- 

former, 1858; David Waik Griffith, 
film producer and director, 1875; U 
Thant, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 1909. Deaths: 
William Paterson, financier and 
founder of die Bank of England, 
*1719; Charies Kean, actor-manager, 
1868; David Edward Hughes, in- 
ventor of the teleprinter and micro- 
phone, 1900; Queen Victoria. 1901; 
Whiter Richard Sickert, painter, 
1942; lyndan Baines Johnson, states- 
man, 1973; Herbert Sutdiffe, crick- 
eter, 197& 'Whiter .McLennan Citrine, 
first Baron Citrine, trade union 
leader and statesman, 1983; Jean- 
Louis Barrault, actor, director and 
theatre manager, 1994. On this day. 
' the South Sea Bubble speculation 
fever started, 1730; (be Falkland Is- 
lands were ceded to Britain by Spam, 

1771; this was Bloody Sunday m St 
Petersburg, when 120,000 citizens 
ma r ched on the Winter Palace, and 
' were fired upaxu.1905; Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, the first Labour prime min- 
ister. took office, 1924; the first 
broadcast of a football match took 
place (Arsenal v Sheffield United) at 
Highbury, London, 1927; the Empire 


Theatre, Leicester Square, London, 
was demolished, 1927; the United 
Kingdom, Irish Republic and Den- 
mare joined the Common Market, 
1972. Today is the Feast Day of St 
Anastasias the Person, St Berirtwakl 
ofRamsbury, St w«flia st Dominic 
of So/a, Sr Vincent Palkmi and St 
Vincent of Saragossa, and is also the 
first day of Ramadan. 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the re- 
porters of \be All England Law 
Reports. 


Lectures 

National Gallery: Patricia Rubin, 
“■Nfasari's Lives of the Artists”, 1pm. 
Victoria and Albert Museum: Claire 
Ford-Wniie, “Saints in Medieval 
Art" 230pm. 

Leicester University: Professor 
RJJHL dark, “Raman Microscopy: 
the identification of pigments on 
medieval manuscripts", 4pm. 


Costs 

Jonathan Alexander Ltd v Proctor; 
CA (Hirst, Peter Gibson UJ, Bux- 
ton J); 19 Dec 1995 
A company represented at tri- 
al by one of its directors with 
leave of the oourt was not a ‘‘lit- 
igant in person" within Ord 38, 
r 17 of the County Court Roles 
so as to enable it to recover its 
costs against the losing party. 
ABaiDper (Goodman Derick) for the 
company, David Lord (Payne Hicks 
Beach) for the plaintiff. 


Christopher Bedingfield 

Evening Prayer will be sung in the 
Chapel of Gray’s Ion, Loudon WO, 
on Ibesday 23 January 1996 at 5pm, 
in memory of Christopher Bcding- 
fiekl TD Cfc. Tickets are not required. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

Th« Piiaccw Befil opm nevTKTfiqaca 
Hdw Encatioo a tin Dtoibatfep Cbtfte, 
Atheautoc. ten rids&ra tad as Preddcnt, 
BdtabOWfc ibe Mkfemdi 

DJriBoaSBfl^fcr±eBrfn*Cljap« Appal 
ttTbeUrwn.Uoeoltt 


■ Changing of the Guard 


Tie Home Hold Csraln Mounted R 
mom (be QaceuS Ufe Ond at Hoar (Sank. 
Ham: In BraEon ttdi Guard* mi Oo 
Oocca'iGttMi, nfcce. ILSfcm, 

bsad proofed by the [rah Gunk 


Crime 

R v Ham; CA (Crim Dtv) (Swiatoa 
Thomas LI, Waterhocise, Harrison 
JJ);1 Dec 1J9S 

In deciding whether a defen- 
dant was mentally handi- 
capped. an express finding 
based on medial evidence had 
to be made at trial as to 
whether he was mentally hand- 
icapped at the time he was in- 
terviewed by the police in the 
presence of the appropriate 
adult pursuant to code Cl 1.14 
of the Police and Criminal Ev- 
idence Act 1984 (s 66) Codes 
of Practices, 2nd ed* 1991. 


j^epeotent 


Harry Potts 


Hany Potts never enjoyed ft»e 
feme of Bnsby, Sfcankly or a 

dozen other football manats 
of his era; nw did he court 

Clough-like controversy or at- 
tract headlines for matters un- 
related to the game- Yet* 
arguably, the achievement of 
thisgentle North-Eastereo- in 
leading unfashionable little 
Burnley to the League Cham- 
pionship in 1960 and mam- 
taming the Clanefs* stature asa 
leading power in the land for 

several seasons afterwards was 

more remarkable than the ta- 
m»fa wmdy tr u m p eted uluinphs 
of hfe renowned peere. 

That Potts garnered only 
limit ed kudos from the public 
- although soccer insiders were 

in no doubt as to hb worth -was 

Hi)a partly to his own unas- 
suming personality but also to 
tiro feet that Burnley had a fiery 
figurehead in its dtainoan. Bob 
Lord, who was ever ready to 
shout the odds mi his dub's be- 
half. Their complementary 
characters melded ideally. 

There were two major 
strands to Potts’s success. Fust, 
he was an exceptionally shrewd 
strategist - no one mentioned 
4-4-2 m die late 1950s and ear- 
ly 1960s, but that was the sys- 
tem Ire often employed, 
«ahKng a team blessed with 
few stars to compete with, and 
frequently outdo, the big city 
battalions. Secondly, his sin- 
cerity and genuine concern for 
the yenmg men in bs charge 
tamed Burnley into a fSamfly 
rfnfr and fostered a ran team 
spirit. 

. His was an enlightened 
regime, in winch he would ask 
the qpimoiis of pbyezs; though 
be could grow steel and take un- 
popular decisions when he 
deemed feem Becessaty T sndi as 
the 1963 safe of Inshsuhantbctt 


SsjstJsssS 


losing a 3-1 


pmg OUi uy « - - X. i 
after 

SSSfcsre 


in bo*«» » 

Cup and League Cup- _ 



Potts: team spirit 


the RAF and played in India. 
There was time, also, to guest 
for Fulham and Sunderland 
before resuming at Ttrrf Moor 

in 1946 . A 

In the first season after the 
conflict, Potts top-scored as 
Burnley gained promoti on to 
the First Division and he almost 
won the FA Cup for them, 
shooting against the bar at 
Wembley before Chariton Am- 
Itt k the trophy in ex- 

tra time. In 1950 he was sold to 
Everton for£20,000, but didn't 
secure a regular place and 
retired in 1956. 


edOie coveted l^agiwxv^ 

double, but squandered - 
Championship lead 
Ioswich at the death, and fos* 
I^bltty to Spurs. Then® 

1962/63 they came third m the 

Fast Division. 

Thereafter, sadly, montty Be- 
came increasingly short, me 

team teoke up foDowi^i the ^ 


team — j—- 

paiture of McDrpy, and tire rest 
of the Sixties -save fora Hurd 
place in 1965-66 - br0U f ^ 

mediocrity. Attendances Ten, 


Photograph: Redfems 


er brilliant young players like 
two of hispianists, Bill Chariap 
and (his final one) Ted Rosen- 
thal. He reformed the big band 
fora tour in 1988 when he ap- 
peared at the Glasgow Jazz 
Festival, and he toured and 
recorded with symphony 
orchestras playing his own 
compositions- 

Mulligan shared with Duke : 
Ellington the distinction of 
working as a composer and be- 
ing able to hear his mosicim- 
media|dy played back to him by 
his band. r • 


to State City. Rkssotmdeamed 
him when the deal was moot- 
ed- indeed Totts OuT graffi- 
ti survived on waSsin the town 
fin- at least two decades after tbe 
event - but he did not waver. 

Hany PDtts had served Bum- 


thinker, Potts took a coaching 
post with mighty Waives later 
that year, before mov ing i nto 
management with Shrewsbury 
Tfcrwn in the summer of 1957. 
Oeariy he was in his element 
a n d , a mere seven months lat- 
ex, he accepted the boss’s chair 

at Burnley. 

The squad he inherited was 
sound rathe r than spectacular, 
th ough foe two main creators, 
tire wing-half Jimmy Adamson 
wnri the forward Mcllroy, 

were outstanding. Potts was 
quick to recognise, too, the 
merits of bis callow wing man 
John CbnneDy and he laid great 
em phasis on a youth system 
which was to pay rich divi- 
dends over the coming years. 

After two creditable cam- 


metnoMHj. . 

talented youngsters such as 
WiIKe Morgan were sold to 

survive, and in 1970 Potts was 

shifted “upstairs* to become 

general manager. . 

"Weary at such a peripheral 
role, he left in 1972 to become 
boss of Second Division Black- 
pool, who missed promotion 
only narrowly in his first term. 
However, after two more cam- 

strapped seasons of respectable 

mundanity, he was sacked m 
May 1976. Soon Potts returned 
to Burnley (by then in the sec- 
ond flight) as chief scout,. and 
took over as manager again, in 
1977, only to be dismissed al- 
tera poor start to 1979/80. It was 
a poi gna nt exit for the most 
successful boss in the dub’s 
history. 

In the 1980s Rios scouted far 
the non-Jeague Colne Dy- 
namos, but his activities were 
restricted increasingly by 
Parkinson’s disease. 


Ivan Posting 


paigns, Burnley scaled the 
heights in 1959/60, pipping 
Wolves for the Championship 
in the final ma tch. Cynics sug- 
gested it would be a one-off 
ac h ie v ement, and in terms of sil- 
verware they were right But 
Burnley continued to excel, de- 
spite being straitened finan- 


ley as a player, too, arriving as 
a 17-year-old in 1937. He 


a 17-year-old in 1937. He 
showed immense promfre as a 
goal-scoring inside-left, only 
for his momentum to be inter- 
rupted tty the Second World 
War, during which, be served in 


Hamid Potts, footballer; manag- 
er. : bom Hetton-le-Hole, Coun- 
ty Durham 22 October 1920; 
played for Burnley 1937-50, Ever- 
ton 1950-56; coached Bbhvr- 
hampton Wanderers 1956-57; 
Manager, Shrewsbury Town 
1957-5& Manager, Burnley 1958- 
70 and 1977-79; Manager, Black- 
pool 1973-76; married < one 
daughter); died Burnley 15 
Januaiy 1996. 


Hubert Nicholson 


Hubert Nicholson was a writer 
who spent most of bis final years 
restricted by diabetes to an 
armchair but still actively ex- 
ploringthe sobrieties of English 
language and literature. Snr- 
ronnded by his bodes, inducting 
a sbdf-fol of his own works, 
he would greet viators to his 
small cottage in Epsom with a 
handshake and then, without 
farther preBmmai tea, immedi- 
ately discuss the meaning of a 
phrase, the origin of a collo- 
quialism, the work of a partic- 
ular poet; he would rerite a 
bawdy limerick, recall a literary 
anecdote. 

Bora in 1908 in Hull, the son 
of a master printer, he left 
school at 16 and started work 
on a newspaper “copy-running, 
from sub-editors’ room to emu- 
posing room”. He became a 
journalist and the author of 12 
novels, half a dozen books of 
poems, biography, essays and an 
autobiography. Half My Days 
andNi^tts. Originally published 
in 1941, this was a candid ac- 
count of his childhood and a 
memoir of the 1920s and 1930s 
when he worked cm newspapers 
in Huff, Bristol, Cheltenham 
and Fleet Street. 

“I was striving to be a witness 
to my times,” he wrote in apref- 
ace to a new edition of the book 
m 1982. “Invasion, defeat, de- 
struction, revolution aQ seemed, 
and were, possibilities. It ap- 
peared certain, as I wrote on the 
vety first page of the book, that 


‘many of the kinds of life here 
described are gone, and gone 
for ever*.” 

The poet Charles Causley 
said: “As a self-portrait over a 
certain period of time it seems 
to me perfect -and most touch- 
ing, written with real fire, a liv- 
ing book that moves under the' 
fingers- and many many times 
my memories of pre-1939 led 


me to cry “Exactly!’, “Precisely 
so!’, ‘It was rust like that!’ " 


so!’, ‘It was just like that!’ " 

Nicholson’s encounters with 
the famous (Shaw, Beecham, 
the Sitwells, WJL Auden, Dy- 
lan Thomas, Louk Armstrong) 
and accounts of fife in the 



ffichoteon: 7t was just Hfee that!’ 


provinces, Bloomsbury’s Bo- 
hemia and Soho, took Half My 


hernia and Soho, took Half My 
DaysandNjghts to the outbreak 
of the Second World War, 
where the book ended. 

His wartime job was metal- 
casting in a factory before be re- 
turned to Fleet Street. He 
joined Reuters, the news 
agentty, in 1945 and retired as 
a senior sub-editor in 1968. In 
that period he wrote most of his 
poems and novels, probably 
the best-known of the latter be- 
mg Sunk Island (1956), set in his 
native Yorkshire. 

With the novelist Barbara 
Collard, Nicholson had two 
sons and a daughter. The sui- 
cide of the elder son inspired his 
longest poem “Monody - to nty 
son Paul; 1939-1982”. 

In retirement he considered 
writing the “second half” of his 
autobiography but he never 


did. Perhaps the achievement 

that gavp him lasting satisfacti on 

began on the evening of Satur- 
day 18 February 1950, when he 
invited 11 people to meet at his 
home for a poetry reading. 
Forty-six years on, the Epsom 
readings still continue, 10 times 
a year, with no formal mem- 
bership, subscriptions or offi- 
cials. Last September, the 
group, including some of the 
original 11, devoted a pro- 
gramme to Hubert Nicholson’s 
portiry. He attended in a wheel- 
chair. -Two months .later he 
went into hospital. 

’ Ronald Sly 


Hubert Nicholson, journalist ; 
novelist, poet bom Hull 23 Jan- 
uary 1908 ; boohs include Half 
My Days and Nights 1941, Se- 
lected Poems 1930-80 1981; 
died Epsom 11 January 1996 


CASE SUMMARIES 
+ 

22 January 1996 


Griftkk-Jorus (DTI SoBdrar) for the 
. Own. 


Nigd Daniel (Registrar of Criminal 
Appeals) for the appellant; John D 
Tdyior (CPS) for the Crown. 


Insurance 

Glengale-KG Propertks Ltd r Nor- 
wfci Union Fire las Soc and orb CA 
(NdE, Anld UJ, Sir bin GBdemSfc 
21 Dec 15*95 

Architects’ drawings destroyed 
in afire at a building site were 
not property in whx£ the rite’s 
developer, nad “an interest”, 
within the meaning of the ma- 
terial damage proviso of an 
insurance policy covering con- 
sequential loss, so as to entitle 
the developer to claim under 
the policy for revenue lost 
through drtay whSe fresh draw- 
ings were produced. Although 
an insurable interest could in- 
dude property not belonging to 
the insured, these drawings 
fell within the ambit of the ar- 
chitects’ responsibility, not that 
of the developers. 
OtariesRdconerQC, Andrew Uanm 
(Benm Leighton) for ihe developers; 
Foguler Hoar QC, James HoUswordi 
(Greenwoods) fortheinsurers;Jearty 
Cooke QQ Damme Kendrick (Carrt- 
eron Mdriety Hevxa) far the brokers. 


Jmy 

R v CHbtr, CA(CttoDiv) (RocfaLJ, 
Doaghs Brora, Bloftld JJ); Z4Nttv 

1995 

The direction to the jury who, 
under s 43 of the Criminal Jus- 
tice and Public Order Art 1994, 
were to be allowed to separate 
during consideration of their 
verdict should contain the fol- 
lowing matters: 1) The jury 
must deride the case on argu- 
ments seen and heard in court 
and not anything they might 
have seen or heard outride tire 
court; 2) The evidence had 


been completed and it would 


be wrong for any juror to seek 


or receive information about 
the case; 3) The jury most not 
talk about the case to anyone 
save other members of the 
jury and then only in the jury 
room, nor must they allow 
anyone to talk to them save a 
feUow juror; 4) When they left 
court they should try to set the 

case on one side until they re- 
turned to court and retired to 
the jury room to consider their 
verdict 

Justin Wtgodcr (Regumo-ofCrimhud 
Afpcols) for /hr appdkmi; Richard 


Mortgage 

Vfcobridi BnOBag Satiety ▼ Brown; 
QBD (ComkCt) tWWterJ); 14 Dec 
1 995 

Where an insurance company 
had paid out to a mortgagee 
.under a mortgage indemnity 
policy, it was entiled by a sub- 
rogated right to daun the 
money in the name of the 
mortgagee from the mort- 
‘ gsgor.Tne indemnity insurance 
was not for the benefit of the 
mortgagor but for the benefit 
of the mortgagee, and therefore 
the mortgagor was not entitled 
to credit any sum that was 
pan! or was payable by the in- 
surer towards the mortgage 
debt and was liable to paytfie 
foil sum of the mortgage-fi^sf 
only the proceeds of sale. 

Robert mbb QC, David fisher (Tuck 
er Turner Kingsley Wbod& Co) for the 
pUruffi Andrew Smith QC, Richard 
Randyside (Qahbemons) for the 
defendant . . 


• Correction; In RvHM Com- 
missioners of Btland Revenue, ex 
p Dhesi, Case Summaries, 13 
November and 14 August 1995 , 
counsel for the prosecution 
was Jonathan Fisher. 
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today 

Companies 

a/nlS* /5 ^ ua Scotland inv. 
BI Group, GT Japan Inv Trust, 
Hentage Bathrooms, S 

SaVUJe Gord on. 
PJf!* Creos IntemaUonaJ. 
* n Scottish Bank. 
AGMa Avon Rubber. Bens- 
ford. Cosail, Creston Land & 

egmS'^ 1 * 0 ' Toy °P Lions - 

, , R Ashquay Croup. Cre- 
ston Land & Estates. 

Economics 

The flash estimate of national 
output in the fourth quarter is 
expected to show growth of 0.4 
PfJ “ot. the same as in ihc 
third quarter, bringing the 
annual rate of growth down still 
further to 1.8 per cent. If the 
economy continues to stutter 
along at this quarterly rate in 
the first three months of J 996, 
« will then have to pick uo 
speed to 0.9 per cent a quar- 
ter in the rest of the year if the 
Government is to achieve its 
forecast of 3 per cent growth 
m 1996. 

European finance ministers 


gather in Brussels for their first 
meeting under the Italian pres- 
ident*. Kenneth Clarke will be 
pushing for progress on the 
study of the relationship be- 
tween countries in and outside 
European monetary union 
agreed at Madrid. 

TOMOR ROW 

Companies 

Domino Printing Sciences had 
a bad year, with ink supply 
problems, underperforming 
acquisitions, two profit warn- 
ings, three profit downgrades 
and a 38 per cent relative un- 
derperformance to the market. 
Nat West reckons pre-tax prof- 
its wfl] be about £?m, compared 
with £13m last year. The good 
news: there is probably no 
more downside after a disas- 
trous 1995. The bad news: 
there may not be any short- 
term upside, either. 

Granada's £3.9bn hostile 
bid for Forte, the hotels and 
restaurants group, closes today. 
Most analysts are recom- 
mending acceptance of Grana- 
da’s cash-and-shares offer. 



worth about 386p. Granada al- 
ready holds 9.9 per cent of 
Forte's shares. 

Interims: Colcfax &. Fowler, 
Daejan Holdings. Scottish Na- 
tional Trust, Surrey Group. 
Finals: Central Motor Auc- 
tions, Derby Trust, Everards 
Brewery, Fust Philippine Inv. 
Masthead Insurance, Shand- 
wick Group, Shani Group, 
Watson & Philip . 


Business optimism 


% trance 
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AGMs: Dunedin Smaller Cos, 
Fonnscan, Leeds Group. YJ 
Lovell (Holdings). Whessoe. 
EGMs: Gadek (Malaysia), 
Southern Electric. 

Economics 

The CBI industral trends sur- 
vey for Lhe first quarter will pro- 
vide an important clue to the 
health of manufac turing, where 
output stalled towards the end 
of 1995. The overall optimism 
of manufacturers, which fell 
sharply in the fourth quarter, 
will provide the best single in- 
dicator, but the markets will 
also be looking at export order 
books to gauge lhe effect of the 
economic slowdown in Eu- 
rope and the answers on stocks 
to see what action is being tak- 
en to run down inventoncs. 

The Bank of England will 
also release provisional data on 
broad money in December, 
which is expected in the mar- 
kets to show a Anther increase 
the annual rate of growth to 9.4 


per cent. The City will also be 
scrutinising the figures for 
mortgage lending approvals 
to see whether hopes for a 
housing market recovery will 
materialise. The Bank will also 
release details for the gilt auc- 
tion at the end of the month. 

WEDNESDAY 

Companies 

W H Smith Group releases in- 
terim results today, with the 
consensus forecast calling for 
a halving of pre-tax profits to 
just £19zn from £45m last time, 
following restructuring charges 
associated with the company’s 
refurbishment programme. 

Granada shar eholders meet 
far thefr annual meeting, one day 
after the bid for Forte o fficially 
doses. They are Hkely to be con- 
gratulating their chief executive, 
Gerry Robinson, on his victory. 
Interims: Dunedin Japan Inv, 
Media Business Group, Men- 
vier-Swain Group, Murray In- 


come Trust, Surrey Free Inns, 
Wiggins Group. 

Finals: Prospect Industries. 
AGMs: S<x>ttish Oriental 
Trust, Tbronto-Dominion 
Bank, Widney. 

Economics 

The non-EU trade deficit for 
December will show whether 
November's improvement was 
a flash in the pan or whether 


WH Smith Group 


share price, panes 
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it marked a turning point in the 
recent deterioration. TTie mar- 
ket is expec ting a deficit of just 
over £8(5Qm after Novembers 
deficit of £500m and the record 
£1.2bn trade gap in October. 

In the US, industrial pro- 
duction is expected to rise ty 
0.2 per cent in December, 
bringing the animal rate of 
growth down from 2.1 to 1.1 
per cent New home sales will 
be watched dosely to see if th^ 
fall again in November, The 
market expectation is 675,000. 

THURSDAY 

Companies 

Shareholders in Airtonrs win 
get a chance to question man- 
agement about last week's an- 
nouncement of cooperation 
talks with Carnival, the US 
cruise operator, at the compa- 
ny's AGM today. Carnival 
could take up to a 30 per cent 
stake, at a cost of about £130m. 
Airtours recently reported its 
first profits decline in eight 
years, dropping 22 per cent to 
£59m after a profits warning in 
August. 


The company faces a critical 
three months in the. post- 
Christmas booking period. 

Meanwhile, Unftcch is poised 
to unveil half-year profits up 25 
per cent, on the strength of 
strong third-quarter demand 
for power supplies, according to 
Nat West Securities. 

In the medium term, recov- 
ery in the Far East, which rep- 
resents 38 per cent of sales, is 
hkely to underpin performance. 
Interims: Barbour Index, 
Church bury Estates. Good- 
head Group, Jasmin, John D 
Wood. 

finals: Murray Inti Trust, Wi- 
tan Inv Co 

FRIDAY 

Companies 

Interims: Aim Group, Cale- 
donian Media, Rubicon 
Group, Stavert Zigomala. 
Finals: Alike tt Associates, Par- 
tridge Fine Arts. 

Economics 

US third-quarter GDP, final re- 
lease, US fourth-quarter GDP, 
advance release. 
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Shareholder Helpline 


Staffed from 9am to 6pm 7 days a week 

The Directors of Granada Group PIC accept responsibly for the 
information contained In this advertisement. To the best of their 
knowledge and belief (having taken all reasonable care to ensure then 
such Is the case), such information Is In accordance with the facts 
and does not omit anything likely to affect the import of such 
Information. * Grenada Group PLC reserves lhe right to Increase or 
otherwise attend the increased Offer should a competitive situation 
arise or should the Panel on Takeovers and Mergers so agree. 
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llth-hour twist: Red faces at hotel group as suggestion of 35% backing breaches Takeover Code just ahead of the deadline 

Takeover Panel 
rebukes Forte on 
claim of support 


RUSSELL HOTTEN 

The Takeover Panel last night 
rebuked Forte in a final twist to 
the bitter two-month takeover 
battle with Granada, h fol- 
lowed comments by Richard 

Power, Forte’s communications 
head and recent appointment to 
the main board that the com- 
pany had the support of up to 
35 per cent of shareholders. 

The Panel's intervention will 
cause acute embarrassment at 
Forte, as it comes just before to- 
morrow's bid deadline when the 
company is seeking the support 
of last-minute voters. 

An l Ilh-hour attempt to slop 
Granada's £3.9bn bid will be 
made today when Whitbread 
meets the hold group's largest 
shareholder. Mercury Asset 
Management, which has a I4.b 
per cent stake. 

Granada is thought to have 
contacted the Panel last night 
after learning of Mr Power's 
remarks. Such comments are 
deemed to be a breach of the 
Takeover Code as they may 
"steamroir shareholders who 
have not made up their mind. 

The Takeover Panel imme- 
diate! v contacted Forte's ad- 


visers. SBC Warburg, and Mr 
Power was expected to release 
a statement lale last night re- 
tracting his comments. Grana- 
da saidlhe remarks were dearly 
a breach of the code, but de- 
clined to comment further. 

It is not the first time the 
Takeover Panel has been in- 
volved in this acrimonious 
takeover battle. It ruled in 
fav our of Granada after Forte 
complained about comments re- 
lating to its profitability. And 
Forte's finance director. Keith 
Hamil. had to clarify remarks 
concerning references to 
Granada and the 1980s Guin- 
ness battle with Distillers. 

Whitbread, whose hopes of 
buying Forte's restaurants busi- 
ness rest on Granada losing, will 
today outline to MAM why it 
should throw its weight behind 
Sir Rocco Forte. 

Mr Power said: “Clearly, 
SLAM is important. We think 
that if Mercury were to come 
with us it would be quite diffi- 
cult for Granada to win. Clearly, 
if Mercury goes with Granada, 
it is very tight indeed." 

MAM's role is so pivotal, that 
there was a suggestion raster- 
Jav that the institution roav take 


the unusual step of issuing a 
statement to explain which way 
it voted and why. 

However, a spokesman for 
Mercury said the fund had 
made no derision on a state- 
ment and would deride how to 
vote only after meeting Whit- 
bread. Whitbread declined to 
comment on the meeting with 
MAM. which analysts believe 
will cast its vote with Granada. 

There was also talk tills week- 
end that Whitbread might even 
buy Forte shares to try to in- 
fluence the outcome of the bid. 
But sources were playing down 
the idea, pointing out that the 
Forte share price would fall if 
Granada failed, leaving Whit- 
bread holding a loss on its in- 
vestment. 

Forte believes it has the sup- 
port of most private share- 
holders, who own about 15 per 
cent On top of that is the 
Forte family's stake of about 8 
per cent, and a number of 
smaller institutions have 
pledged support. 

Granada holds a 9.99 percent 
stake in Forte, and was this 
weekend said to be canvassing 
Forte's private shareholders by 
telephone. Forte sakfc “We have 



ConfkJent (ferry Ftobinswyesterdsv at London WeeJaaodTeteviskm- an earner Gkanada takeover Photograph: Edward 


properties will be converted 
into Forte Posthouses, and one 
sold for office redevelopment. 
The £L2bo proceeds generated 
by this programme will be used 
to cut debt, return £800m to 
shareholders through a share 
buy-back, and invest in hotels. 


a number of employee share- 
holders who have been con- 
tacted." 

Forte yesterday released far- 
ther details of its sale of White 
Hart Hotels. The Regal Hotel 
Group has bought 67 of the 72 
White Hart outlets for a total 


of £ 122m, a deal (hat is condi- 
tional on the Granada bid fail- 
ing. On completion. Forte will 
receive £90m in cash and £32m 
in 6 per cent redeemable, con- 
vertible preference shares in 
Regal Hotel Group. 

But Gerrv Robinson, Grana- 


da’s chief executive, criticised 
doing such a deal so dose to the 
bid deadline. “This is the type 
of transaction that will need 
careful scrutiny given the cir- 
cumstances in which Forte ne- 
gotiated this." 

The remaining White Hart 


G7 ministers talk up the dollar 


MARY DEJEVSKY 

Pans 

and PAUL WALLACE 

The dollar is expected to make 
further gains in the foreign 
exchange markets after deter- 
mined efforts by finance min- 
isters and central bank 
governors from the Group of 
Seven industrial countries to 
talk up its value. The G7 is hop- 
ing that a stronger dollar would 
bring relief to European 
economics hit hard by the 
strength of their currencies. 

The ministers, who met in 
Paris over the weekend, ac- 
knowledged for the first time 
the seriousness of the economic 
slowdown in Europe. The 
Chancellor. Kenneth Clarke, 
said that growth in the UK. was 
“well below trend". 

Lawrence Summers. L'S 
Deputy Treasury Secretary, 
said: “We very much want to sec 
a strong dollar. A strong dollar 
is very much in our interest." 
Hans Trctmeyer. president of 
the German Bundesbank, said 
that the correction in the parity 


of the dollar since last April still 
had further to go. 

Mr Summers said that the G7 
viewed the slowdown in Euro- 
pean economic growth as a 
source of concern, but believed 
it was temporary. Mr Clarke 
said France and Germany had 
both set out specific measures 
they intended to lake lo 


stimulate growth in their 
countries. 

The emphasis on growth 
marked a break from the usual 
concentration by the G7 on 
structural reforms, such as the 
reduction in budget deficits. 
While the Group stressed the 
need for continued fiscal re- 
trenchment in the medium 



Group of three: (left to right) Italian Prime Minister Lamberto 
Dina, French Finance Minister Jean Artftuis and Japanese 
Finance Minister Wataru Kubo at the weekend Photograph: AP 


term, it also put new stress on 
the need for policies designed 
to sustain growth and jobs. 

The French Finance Minister, 
Jean Arthuis, said ministers 
had agreed they would take 
action where necessary to keep 
the recovery going, the most 
important thing was lo gener- 
ate confidence. 

He added he was hopeful that 
there would be farther cuts in 
interest rates. 

Although Mr Tietmeyer 
made clear that the Bundesbank 
had no plans to reduce German 
interest rales soon, the German 
government is planning a pack- 
age to boost jobs, including 
cuts in employer insurance con- 
tributions. 

Theo Wbigel. the German Fi- 
nance Minister, said that the 
rigidity of European labour 
markets was an important cause 
of weak growth in Europe. 

Much of the meeting was 
taken up with debate over bow 
to tackle the uneinployraem cri- 
sis in the developed world in the 
run up to the Group of Seven 
jobs summit in Lille in April. 


Railtraek wins compensation 
for penalties on late trains 


PETER RODGERS 

Business Editor 

Rail track has won a compen- 
sation package to cover penalty- 
payments imposed by the rati 
regulator for late-running 
trains, worth more than £80m 
a year for the first two years. 

First details of the financial 
impact of the performance 
regime under which John Swift, 
the regulator, sets penalties for 
failure to deliver services 
promised to train operating 
companies, will come with the 
interim results tomorrow. 

Without compensation. Rail- 
track's profits would be much 
less attractive to investors in the 
flotation in May. which is ex- 
pected to raise up to £2bu. 

The results will show that the 
compensation payment of just 
over £40m in the fast half of the 
1995-6 financial year - rising to 
more than £80m in the fail year 
to this March - will cover most 
of the cost of the penalty. 

In the first six months to last 


September of the company’s fi- 
nancial year, the compensation 
wiU be not far short of half the 
expected interim profits before 
lax of about £95ro. The interim 
profits are expected to show lit- 
tle change of trend from last 
year. They will be about half the 
£189m before tax made in the 
full year to last March. 

The compensation package is 
expected to be slightly larger in 
the following year to March 
1997. but will then begin lo tail 
off over several years, leaving 
more of the cost of delays and 
missed timetables to be borne 
by the privatised company. 

Railtraek argued successfully 
for a phasing in of the cost of 
the penalties up to 2001. after 
which the full performance 
regime win bite. It insisted in 
negotiations that without a 
cushion it would have difficulty 
financing its £lbn-a-year in- 
vestment programme. 

Furthermore, the Govern- 
ment has agreed that tax losses 
can be passed from British Rail 


to Railtraek, as inheritor of 
the railway infrastructure, which 
means the tax charge over die 
next few years will be minimal, 
and some analysts think there 
could even be a tax credit this 
year. This will boost the com- 
pany's bottom-line earnings. 

And on Friday, the rail reg- 
ulator agreed in principle to 
allow Railtraek to keep 75 per 
cent of any profits it makes on 
its property portfolio. 

The gres 
ease the impact 
mance penalties is the effect 
they would have had on earn- 
ings and dividends. The City 
will want a substantial dividend 
yield. 

Meanwhile, Bob Horton, 
chairman of Railtraek. said in 
an interview with the Indepen- 
dent that the company might ne- 
gotiate with train operators to 
cm back on weekend mainte- 
nance and the accompanying 
disruption to timetables. This 
would help to sell more tickets. 

Interview, page 17 


greatest pressure lo 
of the perfor- 


Beleaguered airlines emerge from $13bn hell in the heavens 


T hink the industry you arc in 
has been a hit brutal of Lie? 
Boss a bit obsessive about cut- 
ting costs? Your company's 
rivals a touch more aggressive 
than they used to be? Not cer- 
tain whether the old place will 
still be there in a month or two? 

Well, your experience is prob- 
ably as nothing compared with 
that of employees of the big US 
airlines over recent years. Hell 
in the heavens might just about 
describe it. 

Just look at the carnage. 
Some of the most famous 
names of American aviation 
have been vaporised: Pan 
American, Eastern and Braniff 
among them. Others, such as 
TYVA, have staggered in and out 
of bankruptcy. 

Over five years from 1989, the 
US airline industry contrived to 
lose a fearful S13bn. Robert 
Crandall, the sharp-edged chief 
executive at American Airlines, 
was conceding only a short few 
months ago that he would not 
mind selling up entirely given 


the aivfal stale of the industry. 
The battle for survival has, un- 
derstandably. been intense. It 
was Mr Crandall again who re- 
marked: “The game we play is 
closest lo the old game of Chns- 
lians and lions." 

With every management 
scrambling to "cut overheads, it 
was generally the employees 
who were turned into cal food. 
At Eastern Airlines, union 
members, so accustomed to 
being asked for over-more 
painful concessions, coined the 
acronym Bohica - Bend Over 
Here It Comes Again. 

Now there is convincing ev- 
idence the worst may be over. 
As a group, the main US carri- 
ers are on track to have made 
money in 1995, ending their 
streak of losses. Delta, North- 
west. American and United all 
came out ahead. 

While cost-cutting played the 
biggest part the turnaround was 
helped also by fares that stayed 
relatively high and traffic which 
rose 2.4 per cent over 1994. 


Most importantly, load factors 
on the 10 largest US airlines 
rose 0.8 to 67.3 per cent. 

Even the clouds at USAir 
might be revealing a silver lin- 
ing. The company is expected 
to announce this morning, that 
it. too, has rebounded from five 
straight years of losses totalling 

$3bn with a prof- 

it for 1995. 

When USAir 
first mentioned it 
was on course 

for a profit last 

September, its 
share price shot up 25 per cent. 
One dampener on the celebra- 
tions will be the news last week 
from British Airways that it is 
declining to exercise an option 
to increase its 24.6 per cent 
holding in the company to 34.8 
per cent because of the contin- 
uing deadlock in Anglo-Amer- 
ican negotiations on liberalising 
access to markets and raising 
US limits on foreign ownership 
of its carriers. 

Something else will be new at 


USAir today: from this morn- 
ing it will have Stephen Wolf as 
its new chief executive. The ap- 
pointment of Mr Wolf has 
thrilled analysts and investors. 

Formally the boss of four air- 
lines - Continental, Republic, 
Tiger International and United 
Airlines - the lanky Californian 


VIEW FROM 
NEW YORK 


is “Mr Turnaround" of the air- 
line world. 

At United he engineered a 
£5bn employee buyout that has 
seen the airline return to profit 
and overtake American as the 
country's largest carrier. 

Most carriers expect 1996 to 
be much like last year. There are 
still no serious fare wars in sight, 
and, with a generally healthy US 
economy, traffic projections 
look good. 

The main carriers “are acting 


very rationally as far as adding 
capacity is concerned", says 
Ray NeidL, an aviation analyst 
at Furman, Selz. “I hope they 
maintain that" 

Dangers, however, still lurk. 
Not everybody, for example, is 
certain that Mr Wolf will be able 
to work his old magic so easily 
_____ on USAir. which 
still has the highest 
operating costs in 
the industry and 
famously tough 
unions. It will not 
help him that US- 
Air'S pilots have an agreement 
in their pockets barring any lay- 
offs before 1 July 1997. 

Among the sceptics is 
Michael Boyd, an aviation con- 
sultant in Colorado. “It looks 
like they [USAir] looked for an 
outside Messiah to save their 
company," he said last week. 
“But former airline executives 
are like plants. They usually 
don’t repot very well." 

And there are potentially 
dangerous labour disputes 


brewing at some of the other 
carriers also. The pilots' union 
at American Airline asked last 
week for federal mediators to 
step in to end an 18-month im- 
passe in negotiations with man- 
agement for a new contract, 
/did at Delta Air, the pilots' 
union has said it is preparing to 
ballot members on smke mea- 
sures because of deadlocked 
talks with management 

Another worry for the big 
lines is the progress of their 
short-hop. no-frills competi- 
tors, such as Dallas-based 
Southwest Airlines. Led by its 
founder. Herb ReUeber. it* has 
made extraordinary inroads, 
serving 23 US states and poised 
to replace TWA as America's 
seventh -largest carrier. 

Tomorrow. Mr Kelieher will 
inaugurate new routes to Flori- 
da. representing a serious threat 
to the east coast stronghold of 
USAir. Less visible bur growing 
even faster is Valujet, based in 
Atlanta. 

Most damaged by its sudden 


ascendancy is Delta. The violent 
bumps of the first half of the 
decade are more or less over. 
But the seat-belt sign is likely 
to stay on a while yeL 

DAVID USBORNE 


power 

station 


MARY FAGAN 

Industrial Correspondent 

British Gas is poised to an- 
nounce plans for 

megawatt S as_fir£ ?j5^ 
station at Avonmouth. marking 
its first big move into the elec- 
tricity generating market p^ce. 
Its partner in the i300n££4Q0m 
project is thought to be Scottish 
Hvdro -Electric, the smaller ot 
the two electricity firms north 
of the border. 

The move is in spile of over- 
capacity m the generating in- 
dustry-' It is likely to cause 

consternation at National Fow - 
er and PowerGcn. which have 
seen their market share sharply 
eroded since the industry' was 
privatised five years ago. 

The British Gas initiative 
comes at a controversial time as 
the station could help mop up 
some of the excess gas that has 
thrown the company into tur- 
moil in recent months. British 
Gas has estimated liabilities of 
about £ 1 . 5 bn related to long- 
term contracts with North Sea 
producers which arc forcing 
the compart)* to bun’ much more 
gas than it can sell, and to buy 
it above todav’s market price. 

The so-called “bubble" of 
excess gas has caused chaos in 
the industry because British 
Gas has asked the Govern- 
ment to make others share its 
financial pain. The crunch is ex- 
pected to come this week with 
a decision by ministers on 
whether it may impose a levy on 
British Gas's rival suppliers - 
and therefore on consumers - 
to help offset the liabilities. 
Provision for a levy would be en- 
shrined in the new licences be- 
ing drafted for all public gas 
supply companies so that it 
could easily be imposed at a 
future date. 

Rival suppliers to British 
Gas. including offshore com- 
panies and electricity firms, arc 
already incensed at proposals 
for a levy and may use (he power 
project to argue dial British Gas 
will have a further outlet for its 
gas and has over-stated its 
predicament. Some ofl and gas 
companies allege that British 
Gas is exaggerating its potential 
liabilities to win the sympathy 
of the Government. 

The Gas Consumers Council 
is also concerned that the mat- 
ter be investigated indepen- 
dently and has called in vain for 
an inquiry by the House of 
Commons Trade and Industry 
Committee. The GCC has said 
any levy could cos! each house- 
hold in the UK at least £45. 

The problem with the gas 
contracts is acknowledged as 
being one of the most serious 
faced by the company. Clare 
Spotliswoode, the industry 
watchdog, said late last year that 
it could threaten British Gas’s 
financial security. - 

Tim Eggar, Minister for En- 
ergy and Industry, has called re- 
peatedly on British Gas and the 
North Sea producers to rene- 
gotiate contracts in the interests 
of the industry, but to no avail. 
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This adveniseroem is issued in compliance with the regulations of The London 
Stock Exchange Limited (“The London Stock Exchange"). Applicaticm bus been 
made to die Loudon Stock Exchange for die issued onfinrey share capital of 
Tiioo Holdings PLC (“U* Company") to be attained lo the Official Lis. 
The ordinary shares of IPp each of the Company are currently traded on rhe 
Unlisted Securities Marta. It is emphasised dm this advertisement does not 
constitute on offer or invitation to any person to subscribe for or to purchase 
securities. It is expected that dealings in the ordinary shares of I Op each on the 
Official List wiU commence do 25 January 1996. 

Titon Holdings PLC 

I Incorpomed In Engbmd and Wakt under the Companies Acts 1948-1980) 
(Regiami No. 1601592) 

INTRODUCTION TO THE OFFICIAL LIST 
OF ALL OF THE ISSUED ORDINARY SHARES 
of 
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OF THE COMPANY SPONSORED BY 
BEESON GREGORY LIMITED 

Share capital of tire Company 
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I3.6CC.000 £1_S6CUM0 cnfiiwy shares of I Op eaeb 11. OP .200 £1,101,720 
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window Dtrings and accessories. 

Copies of ihe Exempt Listing Document relating to TiltM Holdings PLC 
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public holidays excepted; from rhe date of Hus notice up to and including 
Tuesday 23 January 1996 bum the Company Armouncements Office of2 
Loudon Stock Exchange. Capel Coon entrance, off Bartholomew Lane. 
Loudon EC2N LHP ffor coUccdm only) and from the date of this notice un m 
and including Monday 5 February 1996 from: v 
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The costs of staying semi-detatched in Europe 


GAVYN DAVIES 


‘Initially, as in the 
1950s, some in 
Britain mightrielude 
themselves that we 
can set ourselves up 
as the king-pin of the 
Euro-also-rans, the 
equivalent of Derby 
County in the 
Endsieigh League.' 


TPhc problem of rhe “ins" and ihe“ouL*." 
S ° Ut \ d ,ikc ^‘"lcihing which only 
necd worry ahout ’ hul the rest of 

rn»mf y 3 ,0 ‘ at> °U» il in lflC *»*t 

couple of yean!. Ir is Euro-speak for the issue 

of how the EU should structure relationships 
between those countries that enter the sin- 
gle currency, and those that remain outside 
alter the launch date. 

^ a J. or is absolutely right u. argue 
that Oils is a huge issue which has so far been 
virtually undiscussed in the EU. It is already 
clear that the birth of the Euro will create 
3 schism in the EU of unprecedented pro- 
portions. Whether ihe EU can survive in 
anything like its present form remains an 
open issue. 

Furthermore, whether the British polili- 
cal qjstem will accept the possibility of the 
UK becoming a semi-detached member of 
tne EU. with virtually no sav in many of Ihe 
key economic decisions being taken by the 
Union, is far from determined. At present, 
much of the political running is made by Ihe 
Euro-sceptic*. who permanently necd pla- 
cat^ But imagine a situation in which the 
UK had opted out of a single currency, per- 
haps by referendum, while the rest of the EU 
makes a success of the venture. The hoot 
would then be on the other foot - at every 
turn, the Europhiies. who remain in the 
majority in our political elite, would be agi- 
tating for delayed UK entry. 

These questions will not lie down and 


slumber in the election run-up. not least 
because they will need to be settled imme- 
diately after polling day. According to the 
Maastricht treaty, the UK needs to inform 
the EU whether it will exercise its opt-out 
rights by early 1998, possibly only eight 
months after the election. So it is vital we 
start addressing these questions now. 

In some respects, the Maastricht treaty 
foresaw the prospect of a two-tiered Union. 
For example, after the single currency is 
launched, the European Central Bank will 
operate in a schizophrenic manner. 
Although all the national central bank gov- 
ernors will sit on the general council, only 
those inside the single currency itself will sft 
on the governing council with voting rights. 
This means that Eddie George will be 
excluded from most important matters. 

S imilarly, when monetary policy inside the 
single currency area crops up at the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, non-members will be ex- 
cluded from voting. Many of ihe questions 
relating to the co-ordmauoD of fiscal policy 
will be treated in the same way. So there will 
immediately be a core club that will be in- 
volved in the determination of interest rate, 
exchange rate and budgetary policy for the 
monetary union, with the rest being instantly 
disenfranchised on these issues. 

Many may say that die UK is scarcely 
enfranchised now when it comes to the mon- 
etary decisions taken tty the Bundesbank, ff 


we continue to pursue an independent 
monetary strategy, why should anything 
change? Why not just lie back and think of 
the Bank of England, much as before? 

This option might be economically feasi- 
ble, but it will not be easy for the British 
political system to swallow. Whereas it 
might be acceptable for the UK to be just 
another medium-sized European country 
that cannot influence the Bundesbank - afler 
alL, misery loves company- the position will 
look radically different after monetary 
union. Ai that point, countries such as 
France and Holland will be enfranchised in 
ways that the UK is not. and the decisions 
taken by the inner club will undoubtedly 
exert great influence over our lives. 

Initially, as in the 1950s. some in Britain 
might delude themselves that we can set our- 
selves up as the Idng-pin of the Euro-also- 
rans. the equivalent of Derby County in the 
Endsieigh League. But as in the Endsieigh 
League, where the sole objective of the top 
clubs is to gain promotion to the Premier- 
ship, so in the EU the sole objective of coun- 
tries such as Italy and Spain will be to gain 
admission to ihe single currency. Quite 
soon, the UK could find itself as the king- 
pin of the Latvias and POrtugals, surety an 
unbecoming fate. 

And even if Westminster could reconcile 
itself to such a reduced status, there are 
other awkward questions. As the “ins’* go 
ahout their business after monetary union. 


they will undoubtedly deepen their economic 

ties in ways that are not currently foreseen, 
and this will slowly colour their altitude to 
the “outs'*. 

T ake fiscal policy, for example. It is almost 
certainly another British delusion to be- 
lieve that a monetary union can operate for 
very long without extending its tentacles into 
budgetary- policy. The first change that 
Britain will notice is that our contributions 
to the EU budget will be denominated in 
Euros instead of ecu. Not only will this be 
someone e tee's currency, but it will be a harder 
currency than the ecu, thereby increasing the 
sterling cost of our budget contributions. 

In addition, strict new rules relating to 
national budget deficits, with a stringent sys- 
tem of Goes, has already been proposed by 
Germany, and is being studied by other 
countries. 

After monetary union, such rules are likely 
to be developed and policed tty the “ins", 
with scant regard for the opinions of the 
“outs". Yet the financial markets may in 
effect force the “outs" to follow the same 
rules, anvway. Or, if the “outs" decide lo run 
higher budget deficits in a recession, the 
“ins” might say that they should no longer 
be able to finance these deficits by unbridled 
access to Ihe common pool of European sav- 
ings. So there could be pressure for capital 
controls to be erected around the angle cur- 
rency area. 


Obviously, none of this is foreseeable in 
any precise way. But the point is that there 
wijj be powerful new forces unleashed which 
will deepen the economic ties between the 
and tend to throw up new harriers 
between the “ins" and “outs". As the single 
market inside EMU becomes more inte- 
grated, there will inevitably be a need for 
closer co-or dina tion on matters such as mar- 
ket regulation, social security and tax pol- 
icy This will not apply to the “outs", so invis- 
ible barriers will begin to emerge between 
the two classes of members. 

More dangerous still, new barriers lo free 
trade could be erected between the ‘■ins” and 
“outs", particularly if the UK tries to follow 
the loutefevoured by many Tories - in effect 
establishing itself as a low-cost offshore 
Troian horse, with low wage costs, a com- 
petitive currency, and the right to trade 
finely with the rest of the EU. How long 
would it take before the rest of the Union 
became impatient with this situation? 

So we face a stark choice. Taking sterling 
into a single currency in 1999 may well be 
economically premature, given the large dif- 
ferences that still exist between the structure 
of our economy and the rest of the Union. 
Ideally, these differences should be eradi- 
cated first. But staying outside would prob- 
ably cany large political costs, and may not 
in the end be viable. Quite a decision for the 
next Prime Minister to take within a month 
or two of the election. 


The chairman charged with selling the widely despised Railtrack to the public has an environmental sales pitch. He talked to Peter Rodgers 

To change image, take a green line 


B ob Horton, the chairman of 
Railtrack. has an uphill 
struggle ahead of him this spring 
as he prepares for the £2bn pri- 
vatisation planned for late May. 
The financial pieces of the 
flotation jigsaw are falling 
rapidly into place, but Railtrack 
is lumbered with a serious im- 
age problem and a strident 
campaign against the sale from 
the Labour front benches. 

After Ihe signalmen's strike 
in 1994, the company ranked in 
market research surveys as one 
of Britain's least popular busi- 
nesses. “The dispute estab- 
lished a good brand name, but 
not a particularly good brand 
image." Mr Horton says, with 
deliberate irony. 

The memory of the strike 
may be fading, and the fiasco of 
mistakes in the train timetable 
has been corrected in the Jan- 
uary edition. But Mr Horton 
appears to be pulling much 
thought into ihe reasons Rail- 
track, the company that owns 
the railway lines, the signalling 
systems and the stations, has 
taken such a pasting. 

Mr Horton says: “It is a 
curious thing about our fellow- 
countrymen that though only 10 
per cent travel regularly by 
train about 90 per cent have a 
visceral feeling for the railways 
and their part in our heritage. 
Wc have to understand the 
depth of emotion people feel 
about the railways.'' 

The very public mauling he 
received at the time of the 
strike was perhaps a symptom 
of that, and it was certainty not 


all his own fault. Ministers were 
solidly behind Mr Horton’s 
overhaul of Rail track's archaic 
pay structures, some dating 
back lo 1919, because without 
radical change the company 
would have been unsaleable 
on the slock market. 

Mr Horton found himself the 
fall-guy in the front line, grilled 
by a parliamentary select com- 
mittee and. worse still, roasted 
alive by the Tihlay programme. 

"I have no argument with 
John Humphreys [of Today] - 
he's there Lo kebab ' 
people and he did 
his best to. Bui I felt 
slightly bruised that 

the thing became 

personalised be- 
cause I really genuinely felt - 
without being pompous about 
it - that I had come into this job 
lo do something that would 
ultimately end up with a better 
railway.” 

Mr Horton insists it was ab- 
solutely right to “gel rid of all 
those old Spanish customs. 10 
produce a package for our em- 
ployees that did not rely upon 
an elaborate Byzantine series of 
allowances and overtime". 

Unpopular as the strike 
helped make rail privatisation, 
he takes a philosophical view, 
“One's shoulders are broad 
and history will vindicate what 
we are doing,” he says. *T pas- 
sionately believe that we cannot 
continue lo cover our little 
island with tarmac. I realty be- 
lieve we cannot continue lo pol- 
lute the atmosphere.” 

This, he admits, may sound 


curious for a man who spent 35 
years in the oil industry (he was 
previously chairman of BP). 
But dearly anxious to pre-empt 
cynical reactions to his conver- 
sion. Mr Horton says be became 
a convinced environmentalist 
during his time running BP’s US 
operations - a period that in- 
cluded rival Exxon's little diffi- 
culty with the tanker Valdez - 
and' he cites his behind-the- 
scenes but influential work for 
the Rio summit on the envi- 
ronment as a credential. 


THr MONDAY INTERVIEW 


Bob Horton 
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Mr Horton says: “We have 
railways inherited from our 
Victorian ancestors, a priceless 
asset with 22.000 miles of track 
which has been woefully under- 
utilised and starved of invest- 
ment for a long time.” 

Mr Horton says one reason 
Railtrack has been on the de- 
fensive is that it has been re- 
stricted in what it can say 
because of delicate negotia- 
tions with the rail regulator 
and the Government. Most of 
the battles are now over. 

The regulator agreed on Fri- 
day that Railtrack could keep 75 
per cent of the profits of prop- 
erty development Tomorrow's 
interim results wifl show how the 

warring parties have resolved a 
complicated argument over the 
performance regime set by the 
rafl regulator, John SwifL 

Tbis will penalise Railtrack 
heavily if h misses targets on the 
timeliness and reliability of ser- 
vices it provides to train oper- 
ators, and reward the company 
if it beats them. 

Mr Horton describes the out- 
come as “rather like a magis- 
trate saying I would have fined 
you £50 but I know you can’t af- 
ford it this year so I will fine you 
£10 because the pain is just as 


great”. The relief is neverthe- 
less bound to be challenged by 
Labour as an expensive sweet- 
ener for the City. 

The decision on access 
charges leaves one big issue to 
be resolved before the prospec- 
tus can be finished - the amount 
of Railtrack's £1.7bn debt that 
will be written off ahead of the 
flotation. Mr Horton refuses to 
talk about the numbers or the 
negotiations, but says it will have 
to be resolved fairly quickly. “A 
lot is turning on that.” 

The higher the 
debt, the harder 
it will be to raise 
capital to finance 
future invest- 
ment, which Mr 
Horton has promised will be at 
least £lbn a year. If the Gov- 
ernment decides new projects 
such as Thameslink 2000 are to 
go ahead, the Treasury will al- 
most certainly agree to write off 
more debt to help Railtrack 
afford the work. The City thinks 
the £1.7bn might be halved. 

Once that is settled, the pitch 
to professional investors will be 
simple. Mr Horton says: “We 
will be saying that we have 
here a regulated utility whose 
forward income for the next five 
years and initial cost base is 
fairly well known. Two-thirds of 
the costs are contracted for. and 
those contracts will be exposed 
in the prospectus. You have an 
interesting company with a sta- 
ble, essentially non-cydicak in- 
come stream . It will have - to 
start with at any rate - a small 
supplemental stream of prop- 
erty and retail income." 

As for private investors, who 
are to be offered at least 30 per 
cent of the shares, Mr Horton 
hopes to exploit that love-hate 
relationship among the public 
that has made life so difficult for 
Railtrack. Buyers will be urged 
to own a pan of “their" railways, 
He says: “Over the next few 
months we will make a con- 


certed effort to explain the real 
benefits of privatisation. We 
need a better rail system, and 
that means we wifl have to be 
more reliable, more punctual, 
with cleaner trains and stations 
that are a pleasure to be in and 
travel through." The sales cam- 
paign will be announced in a 
month and will be aimed at 
more sophisticated investors 
than the Sids who brought into 
British Gas. 

Privatisation will, Mr Horton 
hopes, begin a virtuous circle of 
investment, tailing costs and ris- 
ing customer numbers that will 
allow the costs of travelling to 
fall. 

He believes the rail fran- 
chise companies will soon be- 
gin to press him for significant 
changes in the way Railtrack op- 
erates, to fill their trains. 

For example, he foresees an 
end to the ritual weekend main- 
tenance programmes that dis- 
rupt timetables, send trains on 
long detours on Sundays and de- 
ter customers. 

If the franchisees wanted an 
end to Sunday maintenance 
“my answer would be ‘delight- 
ed, let's talk about how we can 
do it'.” The work could be 
done at 3 am if need be, he adds. 

But witb the first private 
franchises not due to start for- 
mal operation until next month, 
the prospectus will take a cau- 
tious line on prospects. “We are 
not going to promise what we 
can t deliver," Mr Horton says. 



Broad shoulders: Bob Horton looks to being vindicated by history Photograph: Jane Baker 
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Third Fleming employee leaves 

A third employee has left the investment bank. Robert Fleming, 
following an investigation tty the London Stock Exchange into 
share dealings in the building materials group, Caradon, ahead 
of its half-yearly results last September. The employee, James Strat- 
ton, is believed to have left the firm last week. Two analysts, Derek 
Reed and Martin Murch, have also left Robert Fleming in the 
past few days. A spokesman for the bank declined to comment 
yesterday. On Friday- the Stock Exchange announced it had passed 
a report into share' dealings in Caradon to the Department of 
Trade and Industry for consideration. 

Fokker’s fate in the balance 

Daimler and Dutch government ministers bold separate talks today 
on the future of Fokker, the stricken aircraft manufacturer. The 
supervisor} board of Germany’s largest industrial group, which 
owns 51 per cent of Fokker, is expected to consider whether to 
put the Holland-based company into receivership. The German 
news magazine, Der Spiegel, reports today that a Fokker bank- 
ruptcy world threaten Daimler with 1995 losses of DM5bn (£23bn) 
rather than the DM23 bn forecast by analysts. Daimler had sought 
help from the Dutch state, the other main shareholder in Fokker, 
but the talks collapsed. 

City speculates on second Midlands bid 

There was renewed speculation that Midlands Electricity is in bid 
talks with TractabeL of Belgium. Midlands is already facing a bid 
from FowerGen. the electricity’ generator. General Public Util- 
ities Corporation, of the US. is also said to have had talks with 
Ihe UK company. The PtwerGen offer is being considered bv 
the Monopolies and Mergers Commission. 

Streamline to seek listing 

Streamline Holdings, a 1993 management buyout from Shell, is 
to float on the London Stock Exchange The company provides 
road services, such as highway maintenance and traffic control 
systems, and also has a buflding products division. Streamline said 
it expects operating profits for 1995 of £I5m. on turnover of £150m. 

Business confidence surges 

Business optimism has picked up, according to the latesL Dun & 
Bradstreet survey. Confidence about the prospects for new or- 
ders and exports has leapt after the fall at the end of last year. 
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ARE YOU LOOKING FOR? 


If you are looking for a franchise in pizzas, 
carpet cleaning or car servicing, then we're 
not for yon. 

BUT if you are looking for a franchise in 8 
professional business area; a franchise which 
offers a service to your community; which 
provides you with top quality support to ensure 
your success whilst yon start ana then develop 
your own business, then the Marketplace 
Franchise may well be for you. 

The Marketplace is a local publishing franchise 
and if you can offer sound business experience, 
the ability to invest £15,000 to back up your 
confidence in your own abilities, and if you have 
the instincts to sell to local businesses, then The 
Marketplace Franchise could be perfect for you. 

If you believe you are ready to succeed, 
please telephone 
01823 664770 for a prospectus 

Marketplace Publications Limited, 

14 Coombe Park, Four Oaks, 

West Midlands B74 2QB 
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The First Machine Placed 
Made €1 17.80 In Five Days! 
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Market Tested - All Cash Business 

« Di* Wood placed his Wizard at Sreve'6 Locawfl ai ma 
Cnsp Street Market ■ Poplar. London. 

Mr Wood now operates 20 mammas' 

#3 Kauh DaB>y placed he Bra maefone m a swanmmg 
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Mr Daisy now owns id machines' 
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Saddle up! The future rides on a zorse 


Born to run: A cross between 
a horse and a zebra may 
revolutionise equine pursuits 


REBECCA FOWLER 

He has a slate brown coat fit for 
any horse, and stripes a zebra 
would be proud of. This is the 
zorse, the latest product of 
cross-equine breeding and "the 
horse of the future” according 
to his owner. 

The six-month-old foal, 
named White Cloud, is the off- 
spring of a Grant’s zebra and a 
mare who was artificially in- 
seminated in California, as part 
of the experimental breeding 
programme. 

Diane Richards, who breeds 
horses in Big Bear City, hopes 
White Cloud will combine the 
best attributes of both animals. 
The horse is placid and recep- 
tive to training, while the zebra 
is known for its strength and en- 
durance. 

The possibilities are endless. 
If you breed zebras with a thor- 
oughbred they’ll be jumping and 
running and with Quarter hors- 
es they can be used for cutting 
and leisure riding," Miss 
Richards said. “A breeder with 
28 Arabian racehorses wants to 
get some of these on the race 
circuit." 

While zebras have been suc- 
cessfully crossed with ponies and 
donkeys in the past to produce 
^zotries" and “zebroids" it is un- 
usual to cross one with a horse, 
which is significantly larger. 

This makes zorse breeding a 
delicate process. The animals 
would not mate naturally be- 
cause of the difference in size. 

The hybrid zorse is also in- 
fertile. because horses and ze- 
bras belong to the same genus, 
equus, which dates back 58 
million years, but are different 
species and have a different 
number of chromosomes. 

Although there have been 
rare cases of mules, a cross be- 
tween a donkey and a horse, 
naturally producing offspring m 
China and Brazil, the zorse 
would always be dependent on 
artificial help to breed. 

There isateo concern that the 
different temperaments of the 
two animals will not comple- 
ment cadi other. The horse was 
domesticated 6,000 years ago. 
while the zebra still runs wild 
and is aggressive. 

“It's the same sort of rela- 
tionship between a jackal and 
a wolf, and this kind of inter- 
breeding happens naturally in 
wildlife parts in Africa "be- 
tween zebras and donkeys." 
said Dr Juliet Chitton-Brock of 
the Natural History Museum. 

“But you can’t really domes- 
ticate zebras, they would not be 
dominated by humans. The be- 
haviour patterns are very dif- 


ferent and I’m not sure where 
this exercise would lead you.” 

The challenge of crossing 
zebras and horses has fascinat- 
ed biologists since the last cen- 
tury, and the Victorians pro 
duced a series of crossbre eds 

The most famous work was 
conducted by Professor Cossar 
Ewart in the 1890s. He was anx- 
ious to solve the problem of 
telegony. a theory whereby Vic- 
torian dog breeders were con- 
vinced if their pedigrees mated 
with mongrels they would be 
contaminated for ever, even if 
thej- were crossed with anoth- 
er pedigree in the future. 

More recently academics 
crossed zebras and horses in 
Britain for research into why the 
body does not reject an embryo, 
even though it consists of ma- 
terial that is foreign to it. 

Professor WR Allen, an ex- 
pert in equine breeding at Cam- 
bridge University, is sceptical 
that Miss Richards’ programme 
will produce a superior horse. 
“These experiments to see 
whether the hybrid will show 
useful characteristics if you 
cross the two animals are fan - 
ited,” Prof Allen said. 

“A zebra is a fat little thing, 
and it's no more useful in pro- 
ducing a superior racing crea- 
ture than I am.” 

There is also concern among 
the horse racing fraternity at 
suggestions the zorse could be 
introduced to the competitive 
racing world. Expertsin Britain 
are adamant it would not be 
welcome. 

“How very inelegant, poor 
creature. A thoroughbred is 
such a graceful animal, and ze- 
bras are so beautiful in their 
own right, why would you want 
to mix them?” asked a 
spokesman for the Thorough- 
bred Breeders' Association. 

Since all racing horses are 
registered in the International 
Stud Book, a passport to com- 
pete, after owners have proved 
they are descendants of the 
world’s three original thor- 
oughbreds from the Middle 
East the zorse may struggle to 
find any competitors. 

According to the British 
Horse Racing Board, the sports 
governing body, zorse breeders 
would have to hold alternative 
racing events, similar to those 
rtra for Arabian horses. “There 
is no question of these animals 
being registered, because you 
simply could not name the 
mother or father as a zebra." 
said Simon Clare, executive as- 
sistant of the Board. “I certainly 
don’t think we’ll be seeing a 
zorse winning the Gold Cup at 
Cheltenham this year." 
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► 44 chromosomes 

► Size: 120cm to 140cm in height 

► Aggressive and undomesticated 

► DstfnguiBhed by stripes, which are believed to 
confuse predators when they are being chased 

► Live In small family groups 

► Originally from East Africa 

► Lifespan: Up to 25 years 


► 64 chromosomes 

► Size: 150cm to 190cm in height 

► Domesticated and receptive to humans 

► Long soft mane 

► Its ancestor, the wild home, occupied Europe 
across into central Asia 

► LBespan: Up to 40 years 
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27 One is sorry to have them 

(7) 

DOWN 

1 Hold out note before get- 
ting container (6) 

2 Connected from end to 
end (7) 

3 Unde Pat upset by Euro- 
pean showing Ul-humour 

4 Booby prize that creates a 
stir? (6,5) 

5 Pterch is m position (3) 

6 Quarter put in favourite 
duck sauce (5) 

7 Deliveries expected to be 
late (7) 

8 Rattle on about being lib- 
eral (8) 

13 Return ticket for those - 
standing? (6JS) 


15 Eight ran off j 
Pole's 


ACROSS 
1 Tom’s noticed carrying 
power tool (4-3) _ 

5 Second game finished in- 
side (7) 

9 Best pay the bill for Hog- 
manay visitor (5,4) 

10 Sounds like appropriate 
alloy (S') 



17 Graduate’s unsettled after 
bar school (8,2,4) 

21 Putting high explosive in 
danger - get a grip! (7,2) 

23 Trouble caused by hearing 

24 divert a large number on 

25 SSSSty made it up 
about pupil’s wide range 


14 Garden plant that’s light 
to move around (7,7) 
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26 Jumpers may be put on 
here (7) 


s narrow escape 
16 Art form that lacks su 
stance? (8) 

18 Caught a fiend, we hear, 
in an anorak (7) 

19 Race £5 interrupted by a 
French official (7) 

20 They can cut right be- 
tween layers (6) 

22 Tune to take on Midland 
banker (5) 

25 Audibly suffer from drink 

( 3 ) 


Win a Weekend Break or a case of Bombardier Premium Bitter 

CALL 0891 311 017 



all enaies for the week a winner will be selected 


Calls cost 39p per minute 
Winners win t 
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fin.il Winners names can be obtained by sending an SAE to ~ Charles Wells Crossware, Unit A, Bowe 
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I t" you’re a director of a limited company,' j 
you should know that you only have a 
certain amount of time from your 
.Accounting Reference Date to deliver vow; 
accounts to Companies House. 

But what you may nor realise is that if rou 
deliver your accounts late your comp an y will 
be penalised — amom atir^llv. Delay too Jong 
and the penalty could be as much as £1000.- ‘ 
for private, limited companies and £5000'""' 
forPLC’s. • j . 

What's more, ensuring that your accounts 
are delivered on time is the personal ' 
responsibility of the company's directors., •- 
Not just your finance director. And certainly 
not your accountant. 

Filing on time makes sound business sense. ; 
Other companies may soon lose confidence 
in youra if your records aren’t up to date. 
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Our leaflets will help you with . more 
detailed . information on Accounting 
Reference Dates,. Late Filing Penalties, 
Disclosure Requirements and so on. 

Return the completed coupon bdow for 
your personal copies. Or call Cardiff 01 222 
380026. Do it dow, and make sure you - 
don’t pay the penalty. • - 
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Post to: Companies House (LFP) Room 398, Companies House, FREEPOST CF 4008, Crown Wav Cardiff CF4- 1*7 

Please send me Further information on avoiding late filing penalties. v ' ar “ r 
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